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| ike any other dinner party. 

There were people I didn’t know. 
People I didn’t want to know. And peo- 
ple I knew that I wish I didn’t know. 

It just doesn’t get any better than 

that. 

Rebecca, the hostess, spotted me 
from the far end of the living room. A 
smile landed on her face, and she 
started to zoom toward me like a vac- 
uum cleaner. 

“Thanks for coming Gary let me 
take your coat,” she recited. 

“T wouldn't miss it for the world,” I 
said. 

In all honesty, though, I would 
have. 

If Rebecca's dinner party were just 
flying through space somewhere, and 
the world happened to be passing by, 
make no mistake, I would jump onto it. 

The living room was well-ap- 
pointed. On one wall, there were book- 
shelves. All the books looked the 
same. I wondered if I pulled out the 
right one, whether it would swing the 
bookcase and myself into a completely 
different room. 

In an effort to minglg, I walked over 
to a couple that looked like they could 
use some company. I imroduced my- 
self. We talked about what I did. What 
they did. 

And it was over. 

A clean break. 

Next came the young woman | 
on the subway last week. She 

& old friend from college, ani 
ing she wouldn't see me Pine | had 
eg hoped on the@ub — But before | 
could ing’ about it, we were 
‘a conversation about the 
ays. I actually didn’t mind it. 
tit was identical to the conversa- 
tion we had previously. 

It was a rerun. 

After it was over, she smiled, and 
said “It was nice running into you 
Gary, maybe I'll see you on the subway 
again.” 

I told her I wasn’t ready to make that 
kind of commitment. 

Perhaps what bothered me most 
about Rebecca’s dinner party, though, 
as Burt’s nose. 

It wan't that it was the size of an 
trium. 

I could live with the fact that it 
swooped up most of the air condition- 
ing in the room. 

SSR that really got to me was 
t all the guests had to duck every 
urt turned his head. 

m on a sail boat was 
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It was especially inconvenient for 
the hired waiters serving hors 
d’oeuvres. 

They thought it would be an easy 
way to make a buck, not a hazardous 
one. 

All the couch seating was ker 
always is at these dinner parties. ; 
people sitting on the couch looked like 
they arrived extra early, and slept out- 
side in hopes of getting the very best 
tickets. 

To say they weren't about to get up 
goes without saying. 

One guy was sitting between two 
women. Bobbing his head in an I'm- 
the-most-handsome-gameshow-host- 
that-ever-lived kind of way. 

He was the kind of man that you'd 
expect to see walking through heaven 
someday with a floo 

But for now, he 
spot I wouldn't min 

It would be great, Budden, 
he put his arms 4 he women, and 
slid right off the plastic that was cover- 
ing the couch and onto the floor. 

Or if someone pressed a button that 
hoisted him up toward the ceiling in a 
net. To see him flapping around like a 
caught fish would be nothing less than 
splendid. 






» for dinner to be served. 

hen the hostess, 
y parted the doors 
. so that everyone 































As though it were the Red Sea, 
While everyone filtered into the 
room, someone tugged my hand from 
behind. 

It was Penelope Parker. 

An art director I used to work with 
at an advertising agency. She looked 
very attractive. Long flowing dark hair, 
a tall slender body. 

Only one thing bothered me abo 


her a y 
nothing bertind ther? 

Penelope could do anything she put 
her writer's mind to, 

That’s how she made it anywhere. 

“Gary, fancy meeting you here,” 
she said opportunistically. 

“Well, if it isn’t Penelope Parker,” I 
stated, wishing it weren't. 

From that moment on, I knew who 
I'd be spending the rest of the dinner 
party with. She always had a thing for 
me, 

We sat next to each other at the 
table. 

She was capable of going on about 
nothing in particular quite well. 

According to her, I would imagine, 




























NISSAN WINS 
MANUFACTURERS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
FOR THIRD YEAR 
IN A ROW. 


Dedication, engineering and just plain guts 
combined to give Nissan its third straight 












IMSA Camel GTP championship at Road 
America, Wisconsin. 

Chip Robinson and Geoff Brabham, still 
suffering the effects of a practice-round crash, 
suffered at Road America’two months ago, 
fended off the usual complement of Porsches 
and Jaguars this season t0 make Nissan the 
first Japanese manufacturer to do the h 
trick in what has been called “the toughes 


SO WHAT? 


On the face of it, this is just another“who cares’ 


victory ad. But look a little closer and it’s a story of 
quality and dependability. Because the same commit- 
ment that’s capable of building the most reliable car 
on American tracks, is working toward building the 
most reliable cars on the American road. And that, 
you should care about 


BUILT FOR THE 


HUMAN RACES 


For more informavon call 1-800-NISSAN-6 Smart people always tead the fine print. And they always wear heir seat beles 





Someone's trying to stop cable subscribers 
from getting Network TV for free. 


And that someone is the Networks 
themselves. 

Right now, their powerful lobbyists in 
Washington are asking for legislation that 
could result in an additional charge on your 
monthly cable bill. 

As the chairman of CBS admitted in tes- 
timony before members of Congress, this new 
charge to cable subscribers could total as 
much as $1 billion per year. That money 


you would receive in return for paying more is 
the same Network TV you're getting now. 

Time is running out to stop the Net- 
works. Write to your Congressman in care of 
the U.S. Congress, Washington, DC. 20515, 
and state your opposition to paying for free 
TV. For the names of your Senators and 
Representative, call the U.S. Capitol Operator 
at 1-202-224-3121. 

Stop the Networks before they stop 


would then be handed over to Don't let them you from getting Network 
TV for free. 


the Network stations. What 


make you pay for it. 


National Cable Television Association 
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NATION: 
Is Bill Clinton for Real? 
The pundits and politicians have made him 
front runner. Who knows, they may be right. 
Portrait: Hillary Clinton 
The candidate's wife is a combination of 
Mother Teresa and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Brains—and Beef 
Who devised Clinton’s campaign? He did. 
Bark like an Underdog 
That's Bush’s plan for beating Buchanan 


WORLD: 
Kuwait’s Remarkable Recovery 
One year later, the cleanup effort 
is nearly complete, but scars remain 
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\ canceled election could spell chaos 
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But postwar prosperity may prove elusive 
What's in a Name? 
Leningrad is St. Petersburg, Moldavia 
is Moldova, Minsk is Mensk. Got it? 
A Shocking Prescription for Russia 
Harvard economist Jeffrey Sachs explains why nothing less will do 


BUSINESS: 
Nice Guys May Finish First 
\ new breed of management experts and executives is preaching kinder, gentler 
ways to restore competitiveness to American industry 
GM's Chairman Speaks Out 


Robert Stempel skewers Japan and the media in a no-holds-barred interview 
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Smoking Should Not Be 
A Part Of Growing Up 





A Free Guide For Parents 


Parents know that sometimes it’s hard to talk to 
kids about tough issues. The choices kids make are 
often influenced by peer pressure. Parents can give 
their children the guidance they need to reduce that 
peer pressure 

The tobacco industry believes that smoking 
should not be a part of growing up. So, for advice on 
programs to help parents talk to their kids about 
tough issues like smoking, it has brought together 
a group of educators to form the Family COURSE 
Consortium. Working with the Consortium, the 
industry is offering a free booklet to help parents help 
their children cope with peer pressure 

Tobacco: Helping Youth Say No” is only one part 


ye 


TOBACCO INSTITUTE 


of wide-ranging tobacco industry programs to 
discourage youth smoking. The industry has 
strengthened its marketing code and supports new 
state laws to reduce access to cigarettes by young 
people. And, the industry has a program to provide 
retailers with materials to help them comply with 
state laws prohibiting the sales of cigarettes to those 
who are underage. Look for ITS THE displayed 
wherever cigarettes are sold 

For your free copy of 
‘Tobacco: Helping Youth 
Say No,"return the coupon 
today. Or call 1-800-342-9099 


COURSE 


CONSORTIUM 
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Helping Youth | piesse prin 
Say No : 


NAME 





ADDRESS _ 


STATE 
1B 


PLEASE SEND ME MY FREE COPY OF 
bobaccs “TOBACCO: HELPING YOUTH SAY NO.” 


CITY 


Parent's Guide 
PO. Box 41130 
Washington, OC 20018 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER er with the short preseason competition, means a candidate 


has very little opportunity to recover from a stumble.” Because 
lowa’s favorite son Senator Tom Harkin has that state’s cau- 
cuses in the bag, Barrett feels 
the New Hampshire primary is 
“even more important than 
ever.” In addition, it seems that 
> each year polling and television 
commercials play an ever larger 


hen we decided to put Ar- 

kansas Governor Bill Clin- 
ton on TIME’s cover this week, one 
important ingredient of the effort 
was already in place. National po- 
litical correspondent Larry Barrett 
was right where he is every fourth 
January: ankle-deep in snow and 
knee-deep in politics in New 
Hampshire. Larry actually re- 
ceived three assignments on 
Wednesday: he contributed to the 
main story analyzing Clinton as 
this year’s Democratic front run- 
ner and to a piece on George Bush; 


role. But in January of an elec- 
tion year, a political junkie’s 
proper place is shivering at the 
candidates’ side. Time’s chief of 
correspondents John Stacks 
knows such coverage requires 
special qualities. During the 
early 1980s, he substituted for 
Barrett on the national political 
circuit. “Larry resists getting 





he also wrote our story on the four Barrett with candidate Tom Harkin in Manchester swept along by the fashionable 
other candidates working toward ‘i “eg _ opinion of the day by being 
next month’s primary. He resists getting swept along skeptical, by bringing his expe- 

A self-described “political junk- by the fashionable opinion of the day rience to bear and by a kind of 
ie,” Larry is used to the sudden ...heboresin.” demonic reporting. He bores in 
twists and demands of political and doesn’t accept glibness.” 
coverage. He is on his eighth presidential race and has been fol Of course, we wouldn't suggest that any of this year's crop of 
lowing politics for 30 years, sometimes as a campaign reporter, _ politicians tend toward glibness, but here’s fair warning: Larry 
a New York City-based writer or a White House correspon- Barrett is back on the campaign bus 


dent. This year—as every other year—his practiced eye spots 


some important differences. “All the contenders are relatively , 
little Known in national terms,” says Barrett. “This fact, togeth ra ; athe 


It takes more than accuracy 
to qualify for the Olympic Games. 





Of course accuracy is vital when coordinating the communi- us to the Olympic Games. Now, through the world’s first 
cations of over 150 Olympic organizations. But for Ricoh our Olympic Fax Network we're clearly helping make the Olympic 
determination, enthusiasm and hard work also helped get Games a success, and our goal of linking the world a reality. 
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Official Worldwide Olympic Sponsor =k 


e, West Caldwell, New Jersey 07006, U.S.A. RICOH COMPANY, LTD. 15-5, Minami-Aoyama 1-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo 107, Japan 
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NEW ENGINE, NEW TRANSMI: 
AND TO THINK MOsT PEOPT! 


On September 1, 1991, the 
presses at Car and Driver rolled 
and declared the Nissan’ Maxima 
SE the “Best Import Sports Sedan 
under $25,000" 

That night the engineers at 


Nissan quietly celebrated 





And took pleasure in the 


knowledge that the press hadn't, well, seen The new 1992 Maxima SE shown in Super Black with 
optional ABS brakes, driver side airbag and four-speed 


automatic Tansmission. 


anything yet. For that same month the new 


1992 Maxima was launched. A car our engi- Like our legendary Z> the Maxima SES new 3.0-liter, 190 
hp 24-valve DOHC V6 engine feacures a variable-induction 
neers had completely reexamined. revamped, dual plenum system on the 5-speed which utilizes an 


intermediate valve to regulate air intake flow for better 


: performance at low co mid-range RPMs 
and retooled, literally from the ground up. 


One glance at the 1992 engine and you 


immediately detect a perfectionist mentality 





bordering on the obsessive. For there lies a 


new 30-liter, 24-valve DOHC V6 multi-point, 





fuel-injected variable valve timed engine. 


All-new fully electronic automatic transmission. * Source: Car and Driver 11/91 versus 9/91. For more 





sDION, IMPROVED SUSPENSION, 
-} LIKED IT THE WAY IT WAS. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


As a result, the 0-60 time has been 
reduced by more than a second to a seat- 
pressing 6.7 seconds* And horsepower has 


surged to an adrenalin-pumping 190. Giving 


new meaning to the term,4-Door Sports Car 


Of course, in our engineers minds, a 
totally new engine dictated equally radical 
changes to the transmission! 

A new front Viscous Limited Slip 


Differential transfers additional power to 


whichever front wheel has greater 
traction. So both stability and 
your self-composure are never lost. 

And a remarkable revamped 
4-wheel independent suspension 
system allows you to negotiate 
curves without compromising 
responsiveness or performance. 

Some things on the Maxima, however, 
take years to appreciate. Because over a 
two year period, the SE retains 70% of its 
value. That's higher than BMW 525i and 
Acura Legend. 


All of which suggests there is one 


thing our engineers cant change on the 


yo 
EE 


Maxima SE. Our 


customers satisfac- 





BUILT FOR THEI 


tion with it. HUMAN RACE! 


information call 1-800-NISSAN-6. Smart people always read the fine print. And they always wear their seat beles 





ven We Had To Put Them On After Midnight. 


No subject is too sensitive. No one is safe. Not when “The Kids In 
The Hall” take aim with their own wickedly sharp outlook on life. 


The Kids In The Hall 


New episodes premiere every Friday night. 


ie 


SIMPLY THE BEST 


11991 Home Box Otfice, inc. All nghts reserved HBO is # regestered service mark of Home fox Office, inc. 
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Can 'The 
Meaning Of Life 
e Found In A 
Shopping Mall? 


MAZDA PRESENTS THE MEANING OF LIFE EXHIBITION. 
LENOX SQUARE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


January 5 through 26. 


Somewhere between the departmentstores — the most profound one in the universe: What is 
and the specialty shops lies something far more 
meaningful. An exhibition that’s the product of 
poets and scientists, artists and states- N 

Pp 


the meaning of life? Their answers are part of this 
unprecedented collection of world-class photo- 

WALD graphs and thought-provoking reflections. 
men, philosophers and photographers resenta we Some are uplifting. Some are unsettling. 

with one thing in common. Meaning Just like life itself. 


They were asked by the editors of So why just ponder what socks to buy 


LIFE to answer one question, perhaps when you can question your whole existence? 


Jased on the book The Meaning of Life, created by David Friend and the editors of H a4 fazda Motor of Amer In 
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MAN OF THE YEAR 


“Ted Turner’s 
CNN has reduced 
oceans and 
mountains to 
neighborly 
fences.” 


Barney Harris 
Toronto 


MAN OF THE YEAR 





A superb and thoughtful choice. Ted 
Turner has changed forever how the 
world looks at itself, while demonstrating 
what television news can and should be 
[MAN OF THE YEAR, Jan. 6]. 

Larry B. Bach | 
Clifton, NJ. | 


You can't be serious! After the great- 
est year in international-government 
change since World War II, producing 
such headliners as Boris Yeltsin, Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, Operation Desert Storm and, yes, 
even Saddam Hussein, your choice for the 
man who most influenced events in 1991 is 
led Turner? Who stuffed the ballot box? 

Richard C. Harris 
Grand Cayman, British West Indies 


Time's surprising selection was right 

on target and left me wondering why I did 

not think of this obvious option. For with- 

out CNN, the momentous events of 1991 
would not have been carried with their full | 

impact to every corner of the world. 
Henry Beyda 
Bangkok 


You say, “Once upon a time, newspa- 
pers broke the news to the public. Then 
TV took over that role.” The fact is, stud- 
ies show that the majority of people say 
the first source of their news is radio. The 
most recent numbers from one consumer- 
research survey showed radio at 48% and 
television at 30%. 

Tom Martz, Executive Vice President 
Northern California Broadcasters 
Association 

San Francisco 


You've confused those who bring the 
news with those who make the news. 

Paul Woods 

Eindhoven, the Netherlands 


The Man of the Year should have 
been Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, who has fos- 
tered peace around the world while re- 
storing credibility to the U.N 

Guillaume Climeau 
Levallois-Perret, France 


Arkansas Traveler 


Phe silliest sentence in Margaret Carl- 
son’s piece on Arkansas Governor Bill 
Clinton’s candidacy for President [Na- 
TION, Dec. 30] asserts, “Voters resented 
the notion that this whiz kid had returned 
home to put shoes on everybody and in- 
troduce them to book learning,” The idea 
of young Clinton, sharp though he may be, 
spooning the barefoot masses into shoes 
and rubbing their faces into books makes 
me think that Time's building lot in New 
York City would have better served the 
commonweal if it had been plowed up and 
planted in collard greens, the only food 
stuff Arkansawyers ever knew tll Billy the 
Whiz rode back from Yale and introduced 
us to boiled scrod. 

Ken Danforth 
irlington, Va 


Flash Back 


Your story about a $1,036.40 bill to 
treat the golden retriever Flash warrants 
our taking another look at pet medical 
care [HEALTH, Dec. 30]. Whether paying 
$140 for a canine liver scan or $10 for a ra- 
bies vaccination, the true cost is relative to 
how much value one places on a pet. I just 
spent $23 for an examination and a pre- 
scription when one of my Basset hounds 
sprained his back, which is on par with a 
giraffe getting a sore throat. I would have 
eagerly paid 10 times that amount. Pets 
are high-maintenance parts of our lives, 
and anyone who has one must take into 
account the time, care, attention and love 
the animal deserves. | just wish I had the 
resources to take in all the unwanted and 
unloved animals, vet bills be damned. 

Beth Fulesday Hallstrom 

Clearfield, Pa 
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Saddam's Arms 


You referred to a report in a British 
newsletter that alleged that Iraq has set up 
an arms-manufacturing and -acquisition 
operation in Tunisia, stating, “State De- 
partment officials say they have proof that 
Saddam is using the North African repub- 
lic as a clearinghouse for black-market 
weapons purchases” to confound the 
U.N. teams monitoring Iraq's arms pro- 
gram [GRAPEVINE, Dec. 30]. Such allega- 
tions against Tunisia are totally unfound- 
ed and absolutely untrue. Such practices 
run counter to Tunisia’s principles and 
policies. Tunisia has always adhered to the 
U.N. Charter and complied fully with 
U.N. Security Council resolutions. 

Ismail Khelil 
Tunisian Ambassador to the U.S 
Washington 


What Wasn’t a Factor 


In our Man of the Year stories, we noted 
that CNN is owned by a consortium, in 
which Time Warner, TiME's parent 
company, has a 21.9% stake. Sixteen 
readers were disturbed by this 
relationship. Asked William H. Sawyer of 
Vero Beach, Fla.: “How are you able to 


| resolve the conspicuous conflict of 


interest in your selection?” 

Easy. There is no conflict of interest 
because the editors, a notoriously 
independent breed about this kind of 
thing, simply ignore that potential 
conflict. We look at it this way: Once the 
editors have decided on the basis of the 
news who ought to be Man of the Year, 





should they abandon that choice 
because their parent company owns 
stock in his corporation? Of course not. 
We leave corporate matters out of the 
equation either way. Six readers, by the 
way, agreed with us and wrote to 
suggest Turner or CNN before 
publication of our Jan. 6 issue. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
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“I'm not surprised 
by the success of Windows 


applications. I’m just not 
sure why I should switch: 


ost people are aware that 
there’s a revolution of sorts 
underway. It’s known as 
Windows, and it’s a newer, 
more productive way to use 
your personal computer. 
Now, despite all the amazing 
things the Windows operating system 
has to offer, there are those who ask, 
“Can I still use my old MS-DOS’ applica 
tions with Windows?” 
Sure you can. 


But once you've seen the benefits of 


Windows applications, you won't want to. 
So, just how easy is easy? 


Learning Windows 
applications is a fairly intu- 
itive process. 

One reason is the 
MICROSOFT. graphical user interface, 
WINDOWS. : ; ac(I] eet 

also known as GUL In plain 
English, that means the icons that 
appear on your computer screen. 

It means routine tasks have been 
automated. It means you won't have to 
memorize those complicated keystroke 
commands anymore. 

So it’s easy to do what you want 
to do. And just as easy to get there, by 
using the mouse to point and click. 

Generally, these GUIs are consis- 
tent from one application to the next. So 
once you've learned one program, you're 
a long way towards knowing another. 





Do things you never thought youd do. 


In no time, you'll know how to pull 
down a menu and select an activity. How 





to drag a document with your mouse and 
drop it into a file. 

How to cut and paste words, lines, 
paragraphs, whatever you like, from one 
part of a document to another, or even 
between documents. 

And how to multitask. With the 
Windows operating system, you don't 
have to close one program to work in 
another. So you can work with more than 
one application at a time. 


Not all Windows programs are alike. 
Here’s what you should look for: 


An easy transition. 


Can you use familiar MS-DOS keystrokes as 
you learn how your Windows applications work? 


Does the program have the ability to read and 
write your current MS-DOS files? 


Does it have an online tutorial? Online help? 
Everyday tasks made quick and easy. 


Does it give you easy access to the features you'll 
use the most? 


D es 


Does it simplify multi-step tasks, like outlining? 


t let you do things that were hard to do before? 


Looks and works like other programs. 


Does the program work in a way that is consistent 
with other Windows applications? 

De ves the program work well with other programs 
for Windows? 

Can you build compound documents, or access 
features like Dynamic Data Exchange and OLE? 


It works the way you do. 


+ you able to learn the new, faster way to get 
k done while you're actually getting work done? 
istomize the program to ¢ 
wn Windows-based solution for your 
specific tasks? 


company $ 














There are also more advanced 
features that allow you to update infor- 
mation, wherever it appears, in real 
time, in one step. 


Why WYSIWYG will wow you. 


It all comes together at the printer. 
But first of all, what the heck is WYSI- 
WYG? It’s pronounced “whizzy wig”; in 
layman's terms, that means “What you 
see is what you get.” 

If you italicize 
something, it appears 
that way right on 
your screen. That 
goes for bold and un- 
derline type, different 
typefaces, graphs, you 
name it. You can actually see what you're 
working on 

So go ahead, move things around, 
illustrate a report with 3-D pie charts, 
use footnotes, italicize to your heart's 
content, use some bold, go crazy. 

Then see at the printer exactly 
what you saw on your computer screen. 

Now, that’s progress. 

And that’s just why more people 
every day are realizing that until you've 
checked out Windows applications, you 
haven't seen the full power of Windows. 


Td get fast answers 
Windov 
992-3 


to your questions on what 
pplicat can do for you, call (800) 
5, Dept. Y03, for your free Microsoft 
Windows applications information packet 
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GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO / Reported by Wendy Cole 






NANCY WITH THE GOLDEN THREADS 

Clothes hounds were not the only ones eyeing those size-4 designer dresses that 
NANCY REAGAN wore as First Lady. The Internal Revenue Service was studying them too. 
Shortly after President Reagan left office, the igs undertook an audit of his taxes, prodded 
by former fashion executive Chris Blazakis, who was familiar with the value of Mrs. Rea- 
gan’s extensive wardrobe. The former First Lady, who promised to stop accepting free de- 
signer goodies in 1982, told the tax officials that everything obtained after 1983 was pur- 
chased. The designers, however, said she did not pay them. Concluding that between 1983 
and 1988 the Reagans failed to report some $3 million worth of free clothes, jewelry and 
furs, the IRs presented them with a hefty bill for back taxes and interest. A former assistant — Beautiful but taxable 
to Mrs. Reagan says the bill was settled. 

A) Gt) 


DON’T LEAVE HOME, PLEASE 


Old habits die hard. Military experts in the former Soviet Union were mighty 
uncomfortable last week about the prospect of sharing their most important secrets 
with the team of U.S. technicians arriving to help dismantle their nukes. Meanwhile, 
American officials are concerned that unemployed experts in nuclear weaponry, air- 
craft design and other military technology may be tempted to hire out their skills. 
Washington has no intention of drafting all that talent but has drawn up a list of those 
the U.S. would like to see stay put. Part of the $400 million appropriated by Congress 
for nuclear-disarmament assistance may go for salaries for the key wizards. Sort of like 
a high-stakes version of paying American farmers not to plant crops. 


HOW TO STOP MILITARY LEAKS 

Now that the cold war’s over, the PENTAGON is falling apart. 
Literally. The roof is leaking, the walls are cracked, the electrical sys- 
tem is malfunctioning, and the world’s largest office building is slowly 





sinking into the dry swampland under it. Defense Department plan- LN 
ners are taking bids on an estimated $1.2 billion in repair work. Re- . ’ 
placement of all heating and air-conditioning systems will begin in (RW a 


\ 


June. Get out the fans. It’s going to be one long Washington summer. re 
er unit 
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NOT SO FAST, HELMUT AND KIICHI 

Nuclear proliferation and peacekeeping efforts top the offi- _ 
cial agenda for the Manhattan summit meeting next week of the five The Pentagonis quietly crumbling on the Potomac 
permanent members of the U.N. Security Council. But the real 
reason that Britain, which currently heads the council, called CAMPAIGN QUIZ 
the summit is to resolve the question of who controls the Soviet 
Union’s seat. Germany and Japan have been pressing for per- Q. Which two U.S. Presidents: 
manent membership, and there have been calls for a European ~ achieved major foreign policy victories early 
Community seat. British Prime Minister JOHN MAJOR wants nei- | in their terms; 
ther to expand the membership nor to dilute Britain’s influence ~ collapsed while jogging; 
by adding the E.C. vote. Major’s solution: lock up Yeltsin’s ~ suffered an embarrassing illness abroad; 
claim to a seat for Russia as quickly as possible. a gr 9 cette rier 


JAWS: THE NEXT GENERATION | ide tae 


That’s entertainment? TV syndicators are obsessed | talking Irishman? 
with chatter. After all, talk is cheap and popular. Soon everyone | a: Dwight D. Eisenhower and Ulysses S. Grant 
from WHOOPI GOLDBERG and Saturday Night Live's DENNIS |b: John F. Kennedy and James Buchanan 








MILLER to gossipmonger KITTY KELLEY, radio personality RUSH * George Bush and Jimmy Carter 
LIMBAUGH and even onetime Cincinnati Mayor Jerry Springer (g@8ua,0, s,ewnzau0; 4oquiow9y) 





will be hosting new gab shows. Get ready for more tales of un- = s0pe9 Awuns pue ysng aB1005 29 
happy childhoods, bizarre behavior and plugs, plugs, plugs. ———— —— a 
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If it had less legroc 


and cost thousands mc 














Logic would seem to dictate that when you pay thousands of dollars more for a car, 
you should get a lot more car. Apparently, in the case of the Cadillac Sedan De Ville 
versus the Chrysler Fifth Avenue, logic does not apply. Both cars provide ample 
room for six, air-conditioning, automatic transmission, automatic load leveling, 


stereo sound system, fully reclining seats, all as standard equipment. Both offer 





safety and performance. A driver’s air bag is standard on the Chrysler Fifth 








* Standard equipment levels va 





Legroom comparison to Cadillac Bro 

















)m,alesser warranty 


re, it could bea Cadillac. 


Avenue, as is a powerful fuel-injected, 3.3-liter V-6. Anti-lock brakes 













are also available. Here, however, is where logic 


totally falls apart. The restyled Chrysler Fifth 





Avenue costs thousands less, yet it has more legroom 

than the largest Cadillac* And it offers a better warranty: 
bumper-to-bumper protection for 5 years or 50,000 miles? So if | | 
you're looking for a great luxury car, defy logic. Pay less, get more. 


Chrysler Fifth Avenue. For more information, please call 1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 


THE 1992 CHRYSLER FIFTH AVENUE 
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Is Bill 
Clinton 





For Real? | 


Anointed—prematurely—as the front 


runner, he remains an enigma: a bold 
planner but poor manager, a conciliator 
yet sometime waffler. Still, many 
Democrats believe he’s electable, and 


> 


Some think he’s the answe to Democrats’ 
prayers; to others, he's just “Slick Willie” 





By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


few weeks ago most voters in 
the 49 states outside Arkan- 
sas had not even heard the 
name of Governor William 
Clinton. And those few po- 
litical junkies who might recognize it 
would remember mainly one thing: his in- 
troduction of the newly nominated Mi- 
chael Dukakis at the 1988 Democratic 
National Convention. Clinton’s speech 
droned on through 33 minutes that 
seemed about five times as long; the 
cheers that erupted when he said “in con- 
clusion” appeared to toll the knell of any 
hopes he might have had to succeed in 
national politics. 





Yet now, before a single caucus or pri- 
mary ballot has been cast anywhere, the 
national press and television have anoint- 
ed Bill Clinton as the front runner for the 
Democratic presidential nomination 
Some pundits are speculating that he 
might even have the prize locked up in an- 
other eight or nine weeks. Their script: 
Clinton uses a victory or strong second 
place finish in the New Hampshire prima 
ry Feb. 18 as a launching pad to wins in 
scattered primaries and caucuses from Ar- 
izona to Maine, and then storms the polls 
in 11 states, eight of them in his native 
South, that will vote on Super Tuesday, 
March 10. The next day the Arkansan will 
have the lion’s share of the 1,400-odd del- 
egates chosen by then—out of an eventual 
4,282—and so much momentum that he 
can finish off any rivals who might survive 
that blitz in the Illinois primary on March 
17. Going further still, many analysts be 
lieve Clinton is the Democrat most likely 
to beat George Bush in November— 
which, in a fine example of circular rea 
soning, is precisely why they say he has be 
come the front runner 

Well, now, wait just a minute. New 
Hampshire’s cantankerous primary voters 
have a long history of giving a comeup 
pance to supposed front runners, from 
Harry Truman in 1952 (who lost to Estes 
Kefauver there shortly before withdrawing 
from the race) to Robert Dole in 1988. 
Even now, though Clinton has rocketed 
from 5% in a November poll of New 
Hampshire Democrats taken by the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire Survey Center 
to 23% ina resurvey of the same voters two 
weeks ago, he still trails “undecided” 
(26%). Similarly, in a nationwide poll tak- 
en last week for Time by Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman, “not sure” led with 24%; 
Clinton tied for second with ex—California 
Governor Jerry Brown at 22%. But Brown, 
who started out with far greater name rec- 
ognition, has probably topped out, while 
Clinton is rising. 

From now on, most of Clinton’s op- 
ponents can be expected to take dead aim 
at him, rather than scatter their fire 
against one another. And as he comes un- 








der close scrutiny for the first time outside 
Arkansas, Clinton may well be vulnerable 
on a variety of issues. One of them is his 
penchant for offering what sounds like de- 
tailed programs that on examination 
sometimes turn out to be distressingly 
vague. Nebraska Senator Robert Kerrey 
has already assailed the imprecision of 
Clinton’s stand on health care, which is 
emerging as one of the hottest issues of 
the campaign. The Arkansan promises a 
plan that will combine insurance coverage 
of everyone with cost controls so stringent 
as to make the plan “revenue neutral”: 
that is, it would require no additional tax 
money to finance. To some experts that 
combination sounds flatly impossible. 

Then there are the rumors about 
womanizing that have dogged Clinton for 
years and resurfaced in sensationalist tab- 
loids last week. Clinton called the stories 
“lies” but, asked point-blank by a New 
Hampshire television interviewer last 
week, “Have you ever committed adul- 
tery?” he replied, “If | had, I wouldn't tell 
you.” He admits that his 16-year marriage 
has gone through some troubled times but 
says it is now solid. Friends, and even 
some foes, note that no one has ever been 
able to pin down anything. 

Perhaps the most distressing aspect of 
the Clinton boom is a suspicion that it is 
largely an artificial creation by the press. 
Journalistic pundits are constitutionally in- 
capable of confessing that they have no idea 
what will happen in a presidential race; they 
are irresistibly driven to impose some sort 
of structure on the most shapeless contest. 
Last year many were looking for someone 
to cast as the principal rival to presumed 
front-runner Mario Cuomo. They came up 
with Clinton partly because he seemed the 
perfect foil to a Northern Big Government 
liberal: a Southerner who took many mod- 
erate stands—on education and welfare re- 














form, for example—and talked constantly 
of people who 


about the “responsibility” 
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1. Ashed of 334 likely Democratic voters. Sampling erro is plus or minus 5.4%. 
2 Ashed af 279 likely Republican voters. Sampling error is plus or minus 5.9%. 
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receive government benefits to do 
something in return. 

Then, too, many journalists had 
repeated until it became conven- 
tional wisdom the idea that the 
Democrats have lost five of the past 
six presidential elections largely be- 
cause they had become identified as 
a party of the poor, blacks, labor 
unionists, radical feminists and oth- 
er special interests. Supposedly they 
could win again only if they chose a 
candidate moderate enough to win 
back middle-class voters, especially 
Southern whites. That idea was pro- 
moted most assiduously by the 
Democratic Leadership Council, a 
group headed in 1990-91 by none 
other than Bill Clinton. When 
Cuomo finally decided just before 
Christmas not to run, pundits of this 
school were pretty much stuck with 
hailing Clinton as the new front run- 
ner by default. Some who had com- 
plained endlessly about the intermi- 
nable length of past campaigns are even 
beginning to grumble that this one may be 
over almost before it begins. 

But Clinton can not be dismissed as a 
mere creation of journalistic fashion. 
Many Democrats did not need the media 
to tell them that their standard-bearer 
should be someone who cannot be at- 
tacked as a McGovernite liberal. Report- 
ers on the early campaign trail have been 
struck by the number of party activists 
who volunteer that this time around they 
are looking for “electability” far more 
than liberal purity in a nominee. Clinton 
got himself cast in that role largely be- 
cause he could present solid credentials: 
as a canny politician who has run in 18 
elections (counting primaries and run- 
offs) in the past 17 years and lost only 
twice; as a Governor with a genuine, 
though far from unassailable, record of 
accomplishment; and as a candidate who 
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A liberal candidate who will campaign for 
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If you were asked to vote for a Republican 
nominee for President today, for whom 
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says things the nation is not accustomed to 
hearing from Democrats—support of the 
death penalty, for instance. 

Like every politician who comes out of 
nowhere to hit the big time, Clinton re- 
mains something of an enigma, the more 
so since he often seems a bundle of con- 
tradictions; a visionary leader and a poor 
manager; a propounder of bold programs 
and a waffler who talks on both sides of 
hot issues. All of which raises the insistent 
question: Is Clinton for real—not only as 
front runner but as man, as Governor, as 
candidate? An attempt at some answers: 


THE MAN. Though Georgia Senator 
Sam Nunn, tongue in cheek, introduced 
Clinton at a meeting two years ago as “the 
only politician to be a rising star in three 
decades,” he knew pain and adversity in 
childhood. His father, a heavy-equipment 
salesman, was killed in a freak road acci- 
dent three months before Clinton—origi- 
nally christened William J. Blythe IV— 
was born on Aug. 19, 1946, in the little 
southwestern Arkansas town of Hope. 
Five months later, his mother Virginia re- 
turned to nursing school in Shreveport, 
La., to get a degree in anesthesiology, 
leaving Bill with grandparents who ran a 
small grocery store. When Bill was four, 
she returned to Hope and married Roger 
Clinton, a Buick dealer who moved the 
family to Hot Springs. Bill's stepfather 
was an alcoholic who sometimes beat Vir- 
ginia and once fired a gun at her in their 
living room (she insists to this day he in- 
tended only to frighten, not to injure, 
her). Virginia and Roger divorced but 
quickly remarried; as a gesture to help 
keep the family together, Bill, then 15, 
had his name legally changed to Clinton. 
The turmoil at home seems to have 
left two imprints on Clinton. One was a 
driving ambition to get out and make 
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something of himself in the big world, ini- 
tially by being the perfect student. As a 
high schooler, he was selected a senator 
in Boys Nation, an annual promotion by 
the American Legion in Washington, and 
he got to visit the White House and meet 
President Kennedy. He came home star- 
ry-eyed and fixed on politics as his career. 
He enrolled at Georgetown University 
largely to be near the Congress he hoped 
one day to enter. Then came Oxford, on a 
Rhodes scholarship, and Yale Law 
School, where he met the brightest wom 
an in the class, Hillary Rodham—today a 
successful lawyer and a feminist who did 
not call herself Mrs. Clinton until her un- 
willingness to do so began to hurt her hus- 
band politically. 

Back home, Clinton lost a race for 
Congress but became state attorney gen 
eral and in 1979, at 32, the youngest Gov- 
ernor in the country 
was the youngest ex-Governor; he had 
impressed some of his constituents as an 
arrogant whiz kid who had surrounded 
himself with a bunch of outsiders who 
looked on Arkansans as barefoot hicks. In 
1982 a chastened Clinton back, 
apologizing to voters for developing a 
swelled head but vowing to reform; he has 
won every clection since 

The 1980 defeat also intensified a trait 
that is universally considered Clinton's 
greatest weakness. Even as a young teen 
ager, he recalls, he often felt compelled to 
act as a peacemaker, trying to smooth over 
the violent quarrels at home. As a politi- 
cian, he wants to be loved by everyone even 
more than most practitioners of his trade: 
Says Stephen Smith, a professor of commu- 
nications at the University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, and onetime Clinton aide: 
“He would really like to get 100% in an 
election.” Clinton makes such extreme ef- 
forts to conciliate opponents that Arkan- 


Iwo years later, he 


came 





























Conversing with the down-and-out at a 
New Hampshire soup kitchen 


sans jest that the way to get something 
you want desperately is to become an 
enemy of the Governor's. 

Clinton’s compromising bent 
also makes him appear at times to 
take both sides of a controversial is- 
suc. To cite the most prominent cur- 
rent example, he claims to be the 
only Democratic candidate to have 
backed George Bush early and unre 
servedly on the gulf war. But on Jan. 
15, 1991, the war deadline, the Ar- 
kansas Gazette quoted him as saying 
that he agreed with the majority of 
Democrats in Congress who voted 
against the use of force and for long 
er reliance on sanctions. 

Asked to explain, Clinton 
launches into a convoluted exposi- 
tion: “The people who argued that 
sanctions should be given more time 
had some good arguments,” but he 
thought and said it would be wrong to vote 
“to undermine the U.N. resolution” al- 
lowing the use of force; he did not trum- 
pet that opinion because he was a Gover- 
nor, not a member of Congress, and “I 
didn’t want to give any extra grief to my 
two Senators and my Congressmen, who 
had a tough vote to cast”; looking back, 
though, it that 
would not have worked to get Saddam 
Hussein out of Kuwait.” 

Such performances lead opponents to 
call Clinton “Slick Willie.” In the partisan 
opinion of Sheffield Nelson, who lost the 
1990 gubernatorial race to Clinton, “He'll 
be what the people want him to be. He'll 


seems clear “sanctions 









do or say what it will take to get elected.” 
Supporters retort that Clinton has merely 
learned the arts of building coalitions and 
crafting compromises between opposing 


as a Governor—or President 
must. True, but a President also should be 
tough enough to knock heads together on 
occasion, and Clinton has given little evi- 
dence of that ability. 


VICWws, 


THE GOVERNOR. Clinton has shown a 
rare talent for sniffing out issues and act- 
ing on them at a state level before they be- 
come hot nationally, Early in his tenure, 
when some experts rated Arkansas’ 
schools the worst in the nation, he pushed 
through a reform package combining in- 
creased spending with standards that all 
schools had to meet. Most famously, he 
instituted competency tests for teachers. 
The exams were not especially difficult; 
93% of teachers passed the first time 
around and 97% passed the second time. 
But Clinton’s supporters claim that many 
were required take new 
courses to improve their skills. In any case 
it is hard to argue with the results: the per- 
centage of Arkansas high schoolers going 
on to college, which was only 39% a dec 
52%. 


teachers to 


ade ago, has increased to almost 

Clinton also has made several reforms 
carrying out his “responsibility” theme: 
parents who do not attend parent-teacher 
meetings fined $50 for each one 
missed, and students who drop out of 
school can have their drivers’ license sus 
pended (1,000 have been since 1989), Fur 
thermore, the Governor has implemented 
a welfare-reform plan, requiring able- 
bodied recipients to undergo training or 
schooling, and imposing penalties if they 


are 


Clinton’s strategy is to present himself as a candidate of substance by offering specific proposals 
that address virtually every major problem the U.S. faces, But some of his campaign promises 
are vague, misleading or based on optimistic assumptions. Examples: 


Clinton says he can save $6 
billion a year through a 3% 
across-the-board trimming of 
federal administrative costs. 


Federal agencies have already “been cut to the bone,” says 
economist Cynthia Latta of the consulting firm 
DRU/McGraw-Hill, who sees further reductions as “phantom 
savings.” But others say the bureaucracies are still bloated. 


Clinton wants to replace the 
current $2,150-per-child 
income tax exemption with an 
$800-per-child tax credit. 


Although the credit could be phased in at an initial cost of 
$5 billion, the loss of revenue would soon balloon to $20 
billion annually. Clinton has not spelled out how he would 
make up the difference. 


Clinton vows that “as 
President, I'll veto pay raises in 
Washington until middle-class 
incomes are going up again.” 


Members of Congress automatically receive an annual 
cost-of-living increase (3.5% this year). The President can 
veto bigger pay hikes, such as the $23,200 Senate raise last 
year, that are attached to appropriations bills. 


Clinton says he could provide 
health insurance to all 
Americans solely through strict 
cost controls. 
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Experts think this would require a harsh rationing of 
medical services. Says Robert Berne, professor of public 
administration at New York University: “If someone could 
do what he says, they would have done it a long time ago.” 
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do not, So far, the results are inconclu- 
sive, but critics say the plan has been 
sabotaged by the state’s sluggish welfare 
bureaucracy. 

If true, that would point up what many 
critics, and some friends, consider Clin- 
ton’s greatest executive weakness: he is a 
poor manager who conceives good pro- 
grams but does not see that they are car- 
ried out. A lawsuit filed against the state 
and Clinton personally last July charges 
that the Arkansas child-welfare system is 
riddled with abuse and neglect; children 
placed in foster care have been mistreat- 
ed, and some have even died. The prob- 
lems have been festering for at least a de- 
cade, but Clinton paid scant attention. 
Last summer he appointed a task force 
| (quintessential Clinton: his first response 
to almost any hot problem is to appoint a 
task force or study commission), and since 
then he has been working to repair the 
system. He hopes to reach a settlement 
before the suit comes to trial, now sched- 
uled for March, and plans to call a special 
session of the legislature to enact reforms. 

Liberals contend that Clinton inherit- 
ed a regressive tax structure (it presses 
harder on the poor than on the well-off) 
| and made it more regressive by raising 
sales taxes while largely leaving alone in- 
come and business levies. Clinton replies, 
correctly, that the state constitution re- 
| quires a nearly unobtainable 75% vote of 
the legislature to raise any tax other than 
the sales levy and, more dubiously, that he 
| sought to change that and failed (critics 
say he did not make anywhere near the ef- 
fort required). Characteristically, though, 
he adds, “What I've tried to do is to pro- 
mote tax reform but also to give people 
what they wanted.” Arkansas polls have 
consistently shown property taxes to be 
most unpopular, income taxes second, 
sales taxes the least hated. 

Overall, Arkansas remains a dirt-poor 
state, but during Clinton’s tenure it has 
been rising, relative to the other 49, slowly 
but measurably in some rankings of well- 
being. In a 1991 poll, the nation’s Gover- 
nors were asked which collegue they 
would rate the most effective; Clinton got 
| more votes (39%) than anyone else. That, 
| however, is not necessarily an omen of na- 
tional success. Two years before the last 
presidential election, the same accolade 
went to Dukakis. 





THE CANDIDATE. Press puffery apart, 
Clinton has got off to an impressive start. 
He has improved immensely as an orator; 
his latest efforts have been smooth, col- 
loquial and graced with a touch of self- 
deprecating humor. He has raised more 
money (close to $4 million) than any of his 
rivals, and on grounds of electability has 
| won the sympathetic interest, if not out- 
right backing, of teacher groups and labor 











In 1979: the nation's youngest Governor 


unions that might ordinarily prefer a more 
liberal candidate. 

But how cogent is his program? His 
proposals are more detailed than usual for 
candidates at this stage and contain noth- 
ing that seems flagrantly silly. Most are at 
worst debatable, and they do hang togeth- 
er rather than contradict one another. 
Some specifics: 
> Taxes. Like two of the other candidates, 
Clinton promises a middle-class tax cut, 
but he has at least thought it out. His idea: 
reduce the tax rates on income up to 
$82,150 from 15% and 28% now to 13.5% 
and 26.5%; keep the present 31% rate on 
further income up to $200,000 but raise it 
to 38.5% on amounts above that. Suppos- 


edly these changes would collect the same 





amount of revenue as the present rates, 
but more equitably. Clinton also would al- 
low entrepreneurs to exclude from tax 
50% of their capital gains, but only on 
profits from money invested in new busi- 
nesses and kept there for five years. He 
would grant tax credits on purchases of 
new plants and equipment, but only to 
small and medium-size businesses and 
only for purchases that exceed the average 
for the prior three years. The purpose is to 
spur new investment without giving a 
windfall to individuals and companies that 
cash in profits on investments made years 
ago or merely continue their existing level 
of buying plants and equipment. 

> Recession. A nonpartisan criticism of 
Clinton’s tax program is that it might help 
the economy in the long run but would do 
nothing to jolt it out of the present slump. 
To do that, the Governor proposes a vari- 
ety of measures: speeded-up spending on 
highway construction, new regulations 
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that would prevent banks from foreclos- 
ing on homeowners or business people 
who can at least keep up interest pay- 
ments on their loans. Generally, these 
ideas seem helpful but insufficient. 

> Defense. Clinton would chop $100 bil- 
lion out of the military budget over the 
next five years, on top of the $100 billion 
Bush already proposes to cut. Some sug- 
gestions: cancel the B-2 bomber and the 
SDI antimissile program, cut another two 


| Army divisions and two aircraft-carrier 


battle groups, in addition to the reduc- 
tions Bush has suggested. 

»Social programs. A main element of 
Clinton’s much touted “new covenant” 
between the Government and its citizens 
is his plan to ditch the $6 billion student- 
loan program and replace it with an $8 bil- 
lion program that would extend funds to 
any student entering college—but require 
repayment, either through deductions 
from future earnings or by two years of 
low-paid community service as a police of- 
ficer, child-care worker or the like. 

At times, the Governor is trying to find 
the middle ground on issues where none 
seems to exist. He has said abortion should 
be “safe, legal and rare”—a formulation 
likely to strike moralists on both sides as 
waffling pure and simple. On foreign poli- 
cy, he takes an internationalist line, agree- 
ing with Bush on some matters but flaying 
him on others, notably for continuing “to 
coddle China.” On trade, he is generally an- 
tiprotectionist and favors a free-trade pact 
with Mexico. But he has said the U.S. 
should tell the Japanese that “if they don’t 
play by our rules, we'll play by theirs.” 

Clinton has fed an almost palpable 
voter hunger for a new face and a new 
voice speaking neither liberal nor conser- 
vative orthodoxy. But that hunger can be 
dangerous. Suppose Clinton does sew up 
the nomination by mid-March and the 
Republicans discover a Willie Horton or 
Donna Rice in his background? They 
might choose to withhold the information 
until Clinton delivers his acceptance 
speech at the Democratic convention in 
July, when springing it would be most 
damaging. The grind of press conferences, 
debates, primaries, caucuses has often 
been vilified in the past as no test of any- 
thing about a candidate except his glib- 
ness and powers of endurance. But a mer- 
cifully shortened campaign season can 
and should fulfill a different function, sub- 
jecting an intriguing but largely ambigu- 
ous new face to a rigorous examination of 
his character, accomplishments, failures, 
ideas and ideals, Clinton should be put 
through a competency test tougher than 
any he imposed on Arkansas teachers. 
The nation will benefit whether he passes 
or flunks. —Reported by Laurence I. Barrett/ 
Manchester, Richard Woodbury and Michael 
Riley/Little Rock 
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Ever notice how the 
intelligent choice isn’t the 
most common one? 























If you're ready to get on the road not taken, consider this. The Infiniti 


Q45 performance luxury sedan. It has a 278 hp, 32-valve, V8 that gets 
you from 0-60 in 6.7" seconds. And an anti-lock braking system that 
stops you just as impressiv ely. 

You're wondering about performance? A Q can be just as 
individual as you are. For those of you who live in the fast lane, the 
Touring Package with Super HICAS’ is equipped with a pow erful micro- 
processor that electronically controls timing, degree, and direction 
of rear steering. That means it lets you keep control around corners 
and during high-speed lane changes. 

For those of you who don’t want a little blizzard to get in your 
way, the optional Infiniti Traction Control System gives you the con- 
fidence to conquer the road even in snowy or slippery ¢ onditions. 

Or you can conquer life’s curves and bumps in a Q45a, equipped 
with the world’s only available Full-Active Suspension: Technology 
that lets your car react to the road, instead of isolating you from it. 

Luxury is standard. But redefined. With a simple, intelligent 
design that satisfies your ego instead of pampering it. Styling, like 
so much else about this car, is unique. Which lets the Q stand out, 
rather than blend into, the most distinguished crowd. 

The rest goes without saying. Because you've probably already 
figured it out. 


The Q45 isn’t the car for everybody. It’s the car for somebody. 
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INFINITI. 
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Hillary Clinton: Partner as Much as Wife 





By MARGARET CARLSON NEW YORK 





F riends of Hillary Clinton would have you believe she is 
an amalgam of Betty Crocker, Mother Teresa and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. She gets up before dawn, even on week- 
ends, and before her first cup of coffee discusses educational 
reform. She then hops into her fuel-efficient car with her per- 
fectly behaved daughter for a day of good works. 

Fortunately, Hillary Clinton, the latest wife to be chal- 
lenged to fit perfectly into the ill-defined role of political 
spouse, is more interesting than that. At her home, Christmas 
Eve dinner for longtime friends and family was more potluck 
than Bon Appétit: it consisted of chili and black beans supple- 
mented by leftovers from an official dinner. She plays pinoch- 
le and Pictionary with such vigor that friends have to remind 
her they’re only games. She succumbs to yuppie overdoting 
on her daughter, 11. “There is Chelsea standing on a chair 
singing Angels We Have Heard on High at the top of her voice, 
and Hillary runs for a camera,” says a friend, Diane Blair, a 
political science professor at the University of Arkansas. 

The former Hillary Rodham grew up in Park Ridge, a 
Chicago suburb, where her father owned a textile company. 
She earned every Girl Scout badge, pulled a wagonful of 
sports equipment to her job at the park every summer, was 
elected president of her high school class and earned so many 
honors that her parents recall “being slightly uncomfortable 
at her graduation.” She organized circuses and amateur 
sports tournaments to raise money for migrant workers. 
“Mothers in the neighborhood were amazed at how they 
couldn't get their boys to do much, but Hillary had them all 
running around,” says her mother. 

After graduating from Wellesley, Hillary went on to Yale 
Law School, where she first noticed Clinton holding court in 
the student lounge trying to convince a group of classmates 
that they didn’t need shots to 
visit Arkansas. “I remember 
his boasting that Arkansas has 
‘the biggest watermelons in 
the world,’ Hillary says. A 
few months later, she ran into 
him again while registering 
for classes. “He joined me in 
this long line, and we talked 
for an hour. When we got to 
the front of the line, the regis- 
trar said, ‘Bill, what are you 
doing here? You already 
registered.’ ” 

They started dating but 
were reluctant to get serious 
because Hillary wanted a big- 
city law practice while he 
ached to get back to water- 
melon country. But soon they 
were doing everything togeth- 
er, arguing as lead attorneys 
in a mock trial (they lost) and 
working in George McGov- 
ern’s campaign in Texas (they 
lost again). After graduation 
they briefly went their sepa- 
rate ways—he to Arkansas to 
teach and run for Congress, 
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she to Cambridge, Mass., to begin work at the Children’s De- 
fense Fund (she is now chairwoman of its board) and then to 
Washington to work on the Nixon impeachment inquiry. 

When that job ended in 1974, she decided to see whether 
she could adjust to life in flyover country. Like Doe Holly- 
wood, she discovered small-town life was O.K.: “I liked peo- 
ple tapping me on the shoulder at the grocery store and say- 
ing, ‘Aren't you that lady professor at the law school?’ ” She 
and Clinton got married in 1975, and Hillary kept her maiden 
name. But Clinton lost a bid for a second term as Governor, 
in part because voters resented a feminist living at the Gover- 
nor’s mansion yet refusing to use his name. “I gave it up,” she 
says. “It meant more to them than it did to me.” 

She hasn’t given up much else, demonstrating that while 
men put together careers, women put together lives. “I am 
pursuing the goals I always envisioned, perhaps with more 
success here,” she says. Twice named one of the top 100 law- 
yers in the U.S. by the National Law Journal, Hillary Clinton 
is now a top-dollar litigator at the old-line Rose Law Firm in 
Little Rock, earning about three times her husband’s $35,000 
salary. She serves on 17 civic and corporate boards, hardly 
ever missing a softball game or school play. 

While Hillary says she is glad she “followed her heart” to 
Arkansas, running an official mansion that attracts 20,000 vis- 
itors a year can be wearing. Unlike her husband, who has yet 
to encounter a back he doesn’t want to slap, she occasionally 
tires of the fishbowl. Blair notes that Hillary has enormous 
patience, “but none for people who are incompetent or be- 
have like fools”—which could make life in Washington an or- 
deal. Already she is under a microscope, with questions about 
everything from her hair (blondish) to her exercise program 
(a stationary bike). Her humor could prove a land mine. Re- 
porters didn’t start scribbling at a recent campaign stop until 
a fan suggested her for co-President and she demurred, jok- 
ing that she nonetheless 
sometimes wished “she had 
the constitutional power to 
declare war on a few people.” 

With her marriage being 
held up to the light for cracks, 
Hillary Clinton wonders how 
much of her intimate life a po- 
litical spouse has to offer up. 
“My marriage is solid, full of 
love and friendship,” she says, 
“but it’s too profound to talk 
about glibly.” In recent years, 
political reporters have come 
to think themselves as quali- 
fied to analyze a marriage as 
they are to sort out the deficit. 
But of course a marriage is in- 
finitely more complicated. 
“Maybe this time the candi- 
date and the press will get it 
right,” Hillary says. “The pub- 
lic can learn enough to know 
whether a candidate is a de- 
cent person without having to 
pick you apart so much that 
there is nothing left at the 
end.” —Reported by Ann 
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Michael Kramer 


The Self-Making of a Front Runner 


nly the brave or the foolish play golf in 30° 
Oo weather, but Bill Clinton needed some re- 
lease—nine quick holes at the Little Rock Country 
Club last Wednesday. In jeans and a windbreaker, 
Clinton raced around the course, offering a running 
(and occasionally profane) commentary on his errat- 
ic game and long stream-of-consciousness rambles 
about health care and tax policy, two of the issues he 
hopes to master well enough to carry him to the 
White House. As he recharged himself physically, 
his mind remained squarely on the prize, and espe- 
cially on how exactly he intends to get it. 

It is a rule of journalism (and of life itself, 1 sup- 
pose) that you do not ask hard questions at the top 
of a man’s backswing. So I waited until Clinton had 
parred the 440-yd. eighth hole, where the green had 
been spray-painted with the words CLASS WAR. THE 
POOR WILL RISE. Clinton’s comment, “I hope they 
do,” seemed like a decent opening, and I asked if he 
knew that the wife of a Bush Cabinet member had 
told some friends that the Republicans had “the 
goods” on Clinton’s alleged womanizing but 
wouldn’t pounce until the general election cam- 
paign. “Yep,” said Clinton, who then detailed every 
other “bogus, smoking bimbo” allegation he’s heard 
for over a decade. Clinton and his wife Hillary have 
already described their 16-year marriage as less than 
“perfect” (an admission of something), but the most 
interesting part of Clinton's analysis involved a po- 
litical calculation. “I wish I could find a way to 
get all these stories out early so I don’t have to deal 
with them after I’m nominated, when they can be so 
distracting.” 

Clinton’s prayer was answered a day later, when 
the Star, a supermarket tabloid, revived old charges 
by Larry Nichols, a former Arkansas state employee 
fired for misusing his official telephone to assist the 
Nicaraguan contras. In 1990 Nichols named five 
women Clinton allegedly slept with, but all five denied the 
rumors again last week, and Nichols himself was recently 
quoted as saying, “I have my own agenda. [Clinton] roasted 
me” and now “everything I do will be done to run him out of 
the state.” Having “it come out again now is fine,” say 
Clinton aide, “and the refutations inoculate us. Unless 
someone has a video, you have to see us home free.” 

In considering the timing rather than the substance of 
negative charges, Clinton revealed his essence. Beyond be- 
ing both the candidate and his campaign’s top policy analyst, 
Clinton is also chief strategist and tactician, the nuts-and- 
bolts mastermind of his own race for the presidency, an of- 
fice he has been preparing to occupy for “‘at least 10 years,” 
largely by learning from the losses of Democratic wannabes. 
So while luck has played a role—Clinton’s competitors have 
yet to catch on, heavy hitters like Jesse Jackson and Mario 
Cuomo chose not to run, and the end of the cold war makes 
it less important that a candidate demonstrate foreign policy 
expertise—the fact that Clinton leads the Democratic pack 
in New Hampshire is hardly accidental. Clinton may not win, 
and he may not deserve to; he has yet to prove that he would 
be a competent President. But if he stumbles, whoever 
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The golfing Governor: blasting out of a trap while his mind is on the prize 


emerges could do worse than hire Clinton as his manager. 
Here, then, is the candidate as calculator. 

Clinton’s first tactic was to elevate substance over per- 
sonality: “I decided it was critical to deal with the “Where's 
the beef?’ question before trotting out my personal life sto- 
ry.” Clinton realized that a recession-plagued nation was 
“eager for specific answers” and that Nebraska Senator Bob 
Kerrey, whom he considers his main opponent, was “taking 
the other tack, running on his biography before even at- 
tempting to detail what he would do. He’s doing what Al 
Gore did in ’88. Gore entered the race without having his 
message down, so he was pigeonholed as having none. By the 
time he got it together, he was seen as just a Southern candi- 
date who didn’t know what he wanted to do.” 





linton’s other insight involved insurance. “We all make 

mistakes and hit rough patches,” he says. “If you have a 
detailed program that causes people to believe you have a 
core, then when you make mistakes or have to account for 
past ones, they will let it slide. They'll even let you add two- 
and-two to five now and then. If you can’t point to some heft 
behind you as a cushion, the voters think you're just the sum 
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of your advisers’ rhetoric and that you can’t even get that 
right. That's why I’m often too specific. | know I have to 
work more to connect with an overarching vision, but I need 
the specifics in back for when things don’t go well.” 

Minor but significant moves were equally well planned. 
Clinton released his year-end fund-raising report weeks before 
the law required. Forced to do the same, the other candidates 
published tallies that showed Clinton far ahead in the money 
race, further feeding the impression of a Clinton surge follow- 
ing his victory in the Dec. 15 Florida straw poll. Clinton has also 
encouraged hostile questions simply to strut his dexterity. Ata 
November meeting of Democratic state leaders, the Washing- 
ton state chairwoman, after speaking with a Clinton adviser, 
asked if the candidate was a neo-Republican. The unsurprised 
Clinton drew strong applause by evoking his grandfather's 
near religious devotion to Franklin Roosevelt. 

As the custodian of his own image, Clinton pores over the 
text and visuals for the television spots currently blanketing New 
Hampshire. The first was “easy,” he says. “It 
conformed to the strategy.” The 60-second spot 
ran through Clinton’s proposals for reviving the 
economy and invited voters to visit their librar- 
ies to read the “Clinton Plan.” He is now going 
further. The 15-page paper is being mailed to 
every registered voter in New Hampshire. 

His issues and positions are the product 
of careful polling. For the most part, they are 
strikingly congruent with the concerns most 
people say they are interested in, like requir- 
ing able-bodied people on welfare to work 
for their assistance and offering college loans 
in return for community service. Fashioning 
an easily understood plan for national health 
insurance is the last major volley in Clinton's 
blitz. To defuse an anticipated attack from 
Kerrey, who has made health care his strong- 
est issue, Clinton was expected to release his 
program this week. 

Strategy for the debates has also been 
carefully calculated. “In the first, where some 
said I was too laid back, it was my intention to 
have people begin to conceive of me as sitting 
in the Oval Office,” says Clinton. “That required not fighting 
with the other guys and trying to keep my answers short and 
cogent.” Now, he says, “it’s time to change. With everyone 
hitting me, it’s time for hardball, to show that I can stand up. 
This is especially crucial since you're hearing that | am too 
cautious.” Beating the “too-cautious” rap explains why Clin- 
ton’s second TV strike is a 30-second attack on congressio- 
nal pay raises, a thinly veiled jab at Kerrey and lowa Senator 
Tom Harkin, both of whom voted for the salary increases. 





Pr ouring resources into Illinois, whose March 17 primary 
comes a week after Super Tuesday, where Southern 
contests predominate, further reflects Clinton’s having gone 
to school on Gore’s failure. “Gore couldn't show any foot 
outside the South,” says Clinton. “I have to, and the decision 
had to be made before things began to break well in New 
Hampshire. The Michigan primary is also on that day, but I 
figured Harkin, with his auto-workers support, would take 
that one. So Illinois was it”—and Clinton’s is the best orga- 
nized operation there. 

The most impressive example of Clinton's influencing 
luck was his decision to avoid bashing Mario Cuomo after 
Cuomo struck at Clinton's hard-nosed welfare-reform 
stands, “Everybody wanted me to go after Cuomo to define 
myself as the alternative,” he says, “but that risked my being 
tagged as the conservative candidate. Besides, while all the 
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evidence suggested that Mario would run, I wasn’t absolute- 
ly sure that he would, and I didn’t want to do or say anything 
that might goad him into the race.” 

Clinton is as superstitious as most politicians, but he has 
already considered the possibility of an early lock on the 
Democratic nomination. “The trick would be to keep the 
campaign expanding when I've won mathematically,” he 
says. “The tendency is to close down and exclude those 
whose support you'll need in the fall,’ primarily because the 
original members of a winning candidate's team never want 
to share power. “You've got to guard against that,” says 
Clinton, “but it’s manageable.” The downside? “If you win 
quickly, you’ve probably not been sufficiently tested, and 
then you're even more vulnerable to the Republicans’ nega- 
tive blitzkrieg later. You should have every negative in your 
record explored during the primaries.” More importantly, 
he adds, “adversity helps. People want to see how you handle 
yourself when things blow up.” 





The Image Custodian: making sure the TV spots stress substance over personality 


rhe general campaign is a distant dream, but Clinton is 
assiduously pursuing his centrist lines so he can avoid being 
perceived as tacking back from a more liberal stance. 
“You're killed if you look expedient,” he says, “and killed if 
you're caught too clearly tailoring your message for different 
audiences’”—which explains why Clinton tells the Republi- 
cans he’s courting that he will pay for a middle-class tax 
break by raising the wealthy’s tax rates. 

Clinton identifies his main worry simply: “Against a 
sitting President, and as someone from a small state who 
isn’t well known, the big deal is having people become 
comfortable with someone who's just come into their 
lives.” But it is obvious that Clinton can’t wait. Last week 
Clinton read a New York Times piece detailing George 
Bush’s foray into New Hampshire, replete with examples 
of the President’s tortured rhetoric. After seeing Bush’s 
answer to a question about extending unemployment 
benefits (“If a frog had wings, he wouldn’t hit his tail on the 
ground—too hypothetical”), Clinton said, “Oh it'll be fun. 
Sometimes I have to remember I've got to beat the other 
guys first.” 

Whatever strategy Clinton pursues in a race against 
Bush—and he probably wrote a hundred-page scenario 
years ago—it isn’t hard to conceive of a debate in which, af- 
ter listening to a Bushism, the candidate turns a practiced, 
quizzical look on the President and drawls, “Say what?” = 














| Kerrey: Too much stress on biography? 
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Nipping at Clinton’s Heels 








Rival Democrats attack the Arkansas Governor—and backbite one another—as 


they jockey for position in the New Hampshire primary 


By LAURENCE!. BARRETT MANCHESTER 


t was late in coming, but election-year 
ees anes has finally gripped New 
Hampshire. Candidates accost voters on 
frigid streets, knots of campaign workers 
wave placards in shopping malls, and a 
blizzard of campaign commercials blan- 
kets prime-time airwaves. But the familiar 
trappings disguise even more volatility 
than usual as the nation’s first primary 
moves to its climax. Though Bill Clinton is 
the media-anointed front runner, easily 
two-thirds of the likely Democratic voters 
are in flux, and the fortunes of his four 
main rivals have been fluctuating 
erratically. 

Only now is the Democrats’ Silly Putty 
politics beginning to assume some sem- 
blance of structure. Though Bob Kerrey, 
Paul Tsongas and Tom Harkin still strive 
to overtake Clinton in New Hampshire, 
each could survive to fight in later rounds 
by running a respectable second here. Jerry 
Brown, who started as the most prominent 
in a field of little-knowns, must fend off di- 
saster in this contest or find a launching 
pad elsewhere. The strategies of Clinton’s 
four main rivals: 








Harkin: mixing it up with the working class 


Brown as Ishmael. The former Califor- 
nia Governor has three distinctions. He is 
the only one who has sought the nomina- 
tion before. He bases his pitch exclusively 
on a crusade to purify the political process. 
And according to a poll published 
last week by the University of New 
Hampshire’s Survey Center, only 
Brown has an overall negative rating 
among the state’s voters. His con 
stant attacks on his rivals as prisoners 
of the old politics make him seem like 
a single-issue Ishmael. Though his 
relatively high name recognition al- 


ing too sympathetic to Japa- 
nese automobile imports. 
Belatedly he began running 
IV spots that ply the theme 
“I want to be known as the 
President that rebuilt Amer 
ica.” Harkin thinks that as 
the only red-blooded liberal, 
he can eke out a plurality 
among traditional Demo- 
crats while his sound-alike 
rivals divide the rest. But 
this year even some labor 
chiefs and left-leaning activ- 
ists yearn for a winner who 
can reach well beyond the 
New Deal heritage. So far, 
Harkin isn’t even trying. 


Kerrey misfires and rearms. The Ne- 
braska Senator started with enough emo- 
tional intensity and mystique to attract a 
following in New Hampshire that included 
many of Gary Hart’s old supporters. But 





lows him to score well in national 
polls, that edge is absent in New 





Hampshire, where the other candi- 
dates are becoming known. His low- 
budget campaign appears to be get- 





ting nowhere in this state, so he is 
investing more of his time elsewhere. 


Harkin strikes again. lowa Sena- 
tor Tom Harkin staked out his turf 
early. Starting six months ago, he en- 
listed important allies in the labor 
movement and the state party leader- 
ship. He roused audiences with his 
muscular evocation of old-fashioned liber- 
alism and scathing attacks on George 
Bush. Then he stalled. Observes Mark 
Mackenzie, president of the state AFL-CIO: 
“Harkin has had some trouble moving be- 
yond his initial stump speech.” 

Last week Harkin was desperately try- 
ing to pump juice into his campaign. Call- 
ing a press conference in 5° weather at a 
sewer-construction site, he proclaimed 
himself “the only real Democrat in the 
and said his rivals were “all just 
shades of Republican policies.” He ac- 
“the Governor of Arkansas” of be 


race” 


cused 
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Tsongas: charting America’s economic woes 


even some of his advisers now admit that 
Kerrey did not master his own message or 
achieve the discipline required for a nation- 
al campaign. He relied too heavily on his bi- 
ography (war hero, self-made businessman, 
ex-Governor) and on the appeal of his plan 
for a national health-care program, 

Having repeatedly called for “funda- 
mental change” in government, he applied 
that principle to his organization last 
month by overhauling the staff. Then he 
proceeded to pick fights with Clinton, 
charging that his proposals are merely “a 
way to remake the programs of the 1960s” 











rather than a formula for reform. 

Meanwhile, Kerrey junked 
his TV commercials before they 
were shown and hired David 
Doak and Bob Shrum, a team of 


class tax cut as “Twinkie economics.” On 
the basis of next-door familiarity and his 
reputation for integrity, Tsongas for a 
time held a lead over lesser-known rivals. 
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political-ad consultants known 
for their hard-hitting work. 
Though produced in a rush, their 
first two spots have drawn good 
reviews. Each carries the punch 
line “Fight Back America.” One 
shows Kerrey in a hospital plug- 
ging his health program. The oth- 
er poses him in a hockey rink, 
promising to defend America’s 
net against unfair Japanese trade 
practices. Both convey a sense of 
determination that Kerrey hopes 
will convince voters that he, not 
Clinton, is the reliable agent of 
renewal. The remaining three de- 
bates will give him an opportuni- 
ty to outshine the more cautious, 
stolid Arkansas Governor. 


Tsongas plays the enforcer. 
If class and intellect were the 
only criteria, the former Senator 
from Massachusetts would be cruising. 
Tsongas’ platform is a trenchant 86-page 
guide to revival with two simple argu- 
ments: that sustained economic recovery 
demands fundamental changes in nation- 








Brown: calling planet Earth 


al policy, and that Democrats don’t de- 
serve to win unless they adopt a pro-busi- 
ness philosophy. Few New Hampshire 
voters have read his monograph, and few- 
er still agree with his dismissal of a middle- 


Barking Like an Underdog _ 





Prodded bya right-wing challenger, a folksy, feisty Bush 
hits the campaign trail with a vengeance 


By MICHAEL DUFFY PORTSMOUTH 





F n politics, as in sports, George Bush nev- 
er fights harder than when he is behind. 
Though he would bristle at the suggestion, 








As a campaign performer, the bland and 
somber Tsongas couldn’t make the lead in 
a high school play. His demeanor, poor 
TV presence and dire admonitions make 
him this year’s edition of Bruce Babbitt. 
With his early advantage fading, Tsongas 
remains the conscience and enforcer, try- 
ing to keep the field as honest as politics 
allows. Last week he blasted Kerrey’s new 
TV ad on the trade issue as “economics by 
media consultants” because it “gives peo- 
ple every incentive not to understand that 
the threat is internal.” He doesn’t carp at 
Clinton much, partly because the two men 
agree on many issues. But in competitive 
terms, it serves Tsongas’ interests to un- 
dermine Kerrey, who last week seemed his 
main rival for second place. 

New Hampshire voters have a history 
of demolishing conventional wisdom and 
learned analysis with election-day thun- 
derbolts. Eight years ago this week, John 
Glenn appeared to be poised for a fine 
showing; his defeat forced him from the 
race. Others nurturing great expectations 
have suffered the same fate. But with “un- 
decided” doing as well as any candidate in 
the latest reliable survey, all the contend- 
ers can still afford to dream. a 


Previewing his State of the Union mes- 
sage next week, the President promised to 
create new jobs, prop up real estate values, 
help Americans with health-care costs and 
make the nation more competitive. His 
apology for declaring the recession over last 
summer was perhaps the shrewdest stroke. 
“I probably have made mistakes in assessing 
the fact that the economy would recover,” 
he said. Such statements are designed to 
disarm voters who blame both Bush and 
Congress for the economic problems but 








ANA WALKER FOR TIME 


he actually likes to be dismissed as a loser so 
he can pull off an upset. Thus he arrived in 
New Hampshire last week acting more like 


blame Bush more. As one leading New 
Hampshire Republican putit, “Voters here 
are so unaccustomed to hearing a mea culpa 








a scrappy underdog than an incumbent 
President. For 15 hours he scrambled 
around the southeast part of the economi- 
cally devastated state, shaking hands, pat- 
ting cows and assuring residents that he un- 
derstood their worries. “I know I've gota lot 
of problems here,” he told them, “but we're 
going to take care of those by demonstrat- 
ing what I feel in my heart.” 

Bush and campaign manager Robert 
Teeter worked out their New Hampshire 
game plan after the President returned 
from his hapless trip to Japan. Their strate- 
gy: take some blame for the economy, stress 
Bush’s longtime ties to the state and, except 
for some well-placed reminders about the 
Desert Storm triumph, avoid foreign policy. 
Masking his patrician demeanor beneath a 
folksy veneer, Bush began dropping his final 
g’s and r’s with a vengeance, substituting 











Talkin’ tough in Dover 


“fixin’ ta” forgoing to” and quoting the lyr- 


| ics of country-music songs. 


Bush oozed economic empathy at every 
stop. Rejecting suggestions that he was out 
of touch with the plight of average Ameri- 
cans, he repeatedly insisted, “I care very 
much about the people that are hurting in 
this state.” He noted seven times in nine ap- 
pearances that the first floor of his ancestral 
summer home in nearby Kennebunkport, 
Me., had been clobbered in a freak hurri- 
cane last October. “When a storm hits the 





from a politician that when they do, they 
love it.” 

But they have also been hearing a lot 
from Republican challenger Pat Buchanan, 
who has made five trips to the state since an- 
nouncing his candidacy last month. Taunt- 
ing Bush for breaking his famous no-new- 
taxes promise of 1988, Buchanan signed a 
written pledge to that effect and challenged 
the President to do the same. Asked about 
the dare, Bush brushed it aside with a face- 
tious two-word dismissal: “What pledge?” 

G.O.P. analysts have been publicly pre- 
dicting that Buchanan will win more than 
40%. These are inflated estimates intended 
to make Bush look impressive by doing bet- 
ter than expected; privately, Bush aides ad- 
mit that Buchanan’s real ceiling is probably 











seacoast here,” he said in Portsmouth, “it | closer to 25%. With reporting by 
hits me.” Laurence I. Barrett/Manchester 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


GAMMA LIAISON 


Fish or foul? Red snapper for sale 
FOOD SAFETY 


Troubled 
Waters 


There’s something fishy about 
the U.S. seafood industry, ac- 
cording to a new study that will 
appear in the February issue of 
Consumer Reports magazine. 
The study, carried out by inves- 
ligative reporter Trudy Lieber- | 
man, found widespread con- | 
tamination and mislabeling of | 
seafood in retail fish shops and | 
supermarkets in New York | 
City and Chicago. Of the 113 | 


CALIFORNIA 


Political 
Fiction 


A gruff, gray-haired business- 
man who cried because he had 
to lay off workers at his small 
shop. A farmworker idled by 
an Arctic freeze. A 
carpenter who could 
find no work framing 
houses. In his State 
| of the State speech in 
early January, Cali- 


F 
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fornia Governor Pete 


Wilson recalled 
meeting each of 
these recession vic- 


tims and told his lis- 
teners, “Tough times 


FREEDOMS 


Thou Shalt 
Not Read 


By any measure, Michael Se- 
betich seemed like an upstand- 
ing citizen, But this week the 
48-year-old ecology professor 
at New Jersey’s William Pater- 











Governor Wilson 





random samples of 
fish purchased in 
both cities, 29% 
were spoiled and 
44% were contami- 
nated with fecal bac- 
teria; 40% of the 
swordfish samples 
had an impermissi- 
ble level of mercury. 

The report gives 
ammunition to con- 
sumer advocates 
who argue for man- 
datory seafood inspection. At 
present, the handling of fish— 
as opposed to poultry and 
meat—is largely unregulated 
by the Federal Government. 
“The study is highly disturbing, 
because it further proves that 
contaminated seafood is readi- 
ly making its way to consum- 
ers’ plates,” says Jodie Silver- 
man of Public Voice for Food 
and Health Policy. But the 
U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration disputed Consumer Re- 
ports’ findings, arguing that the 
sample is too small to be 
significant. e 


demand compassion, realism 
and honesty.”” How about 
truth? When reporters from 
the San Jose Mercury News 
went out in search of these 
unfortunates, they discovered 
they were fictional characters 
invented by the Governor. His 
staff defended the fanciful en- 
counters as “an alle- 
gorical statement” 
and as a “composite” 
of real people Wilson 
had met. No dice, 
said Marvin Kalb of 
Harvard's Barone 
Center on the Press: 
“This demonstrates 
the need that politi- 
cians feel to mislead 
the public.” © 





POLITICAL CORRECTNESS 


| There Go the 
Coat Sales 


On the 500th anniversary of 
Christopher Columbus’ voyage 
to the Americas, Berke- 
ley will put a new 
twist in its official 
calendar, While 
the rest of the 
| country is ob- 
serving Co- 
lumbus Day 
next Oct. 12, 
Berkeley will 
inaugurate “In- 
digenous Peoples 
Day,” becoming the 
first U.S. city to change 
the name and focus of the 
holiday. Traditionally, says 
Berkeley Mayor Lonni Han- 


SCANDALS 
Slow-Motion 
Justice 


Remember the HUD scandal? 
After spending two years and 
$4 million, special prosecutor 
Arlin Adams last week landed 
his first indictment of a former 
top department official: Lance 
Wilson, once executive assis- 
tant to ex-Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development 
Samuel Pierce. Citing Wilson 
on 24 counts of fraud, conspir- 
acy and false statements, a fed- 
eral grand jury charged him 
with conspiring, after he left 
HuD for an investment firm, to 
steer $46 million in grants in- 
tended for poor urban areas to 
three housing projects devel- 
oped by his business partner, 
rexan Leonard Briscoe. 
Adams has been criticized 
for moving too slowly in inves- 
tigating charges of influence 











cock, Columbus Day celebra- 
tions have been “Eurocentric 
and ignored the brutal realities 
of the colonization of indige- 
nous peoples.” The new holi- 
day, vows Hancock, will pro- 
vide “an accurate history” of 
the explorer’s discover- 
ies and show how 
they led to the 
conquest and 
destruction of 
ancient Amer- 
ican civiliza- 
tions. So far 
the residents 
have taken the 
change in stride; 
only about a doz- 
en have complained. 
No word, however, 

on whether there will be Indig- 
enous Peoples Day coat 
sales. 5 


peddling at HUD in the Reagan 
era, Sources say he is far from 
handing down decisions on 
other major players at HUD, in- 
cluding Pierce and former ex- 
ecutive assistant, Deborah 
Gore Dean. Meanwhile, Dean, 
who allegedly awarded mil- 
lions in grants to politically 
well-connected Republican 
consultants, has opened an an- 
tiques shop in Georgetown to 


help pay her lawyers. 2 





Ex-HUD official Wilson 





son College will stand trial on 
charges of disorderly conduct. 
His crime? Reading a copy of 
the New York Times at a city 
council meeting in Hawthorne, 
N.J. In October, Sebetich 
learned that a spectator had 
been ordered to stop reading 
at a meeting chaired by coun- 
cilman Stanley Domalewski. 
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Says Sebetich: “It upset me 
very much that anyone could 
take away that freedom from a 
USS. citizen.” He proceeded to 
| wage a silent protest by attend- 
ing a council meeting and 
reading the Times in the back 
of the room. After a warning 
from Domalewski, Sebetich 
was carried out by two police- 


men and arrested. Although | 
900 citizens of Hawthorne 
have protested the arrest, Do- 
malewski is unbowed. “It’s not 
appropriate to flagrantly read 
a newspaper and snap the 
pages at a meeting,” he says. 
What's next—locking up peo- 
ple for yawning when an offi- 
cial makes a boring speech? 
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Kuwart’s 
Cleanup 














One year later, the 
country has bee 
almost completely 
rebuilt, but the 
psychological s¢ars 
will take much longer 
to heal ; 









N : The highway, which 
heads toward Iraq, has been cleared 

and opened to civilian traffic. Some of the 
debris is left in piles by the road. 


= =SRUAR LSS 2: The hulks of 

charred vehicles choke the “Highway 
_ of Death,” where retreating Iraqi 

forces were caught by allied troops. 
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By DEAN FISCHER KUWAIT CITY 


leaming new Chryslers and 
Mitsubishis fill the remodeled 
showroom of Bader al-Mulla 
and Bros. But upstairs the execu- 
tive offices are still a charred shambles, 
torched by fleeing Iraqi troops 11 months 
ago. Anwar al-Mulla, on holiday in Europe 
when Iraq invaded Kuwait, returned at 
war's end to join his brothers in the monu- 
mental rebuilding task. Iraqis had seized 
3,500 al-Mulla automobiles; the company’s 
losses from fire and theft totaled $230 mil- 
lion. Al-Mulla’s house, which served as the 
headquarters of Saddam Hussein's occupa- 
tion overseer, was also devastated. His sole 
consolation: “They left the silverware and 
took the stainless steel.” 








These days, the al-Mullas’ future looks 
bright: the demand for new automobiles is 
outstripping the supply, and that is per- 
haps the most visible sign that the con- 
sumer society of the Persian Gulf city- 
state has been restored to prosperity. The 
pace of reconstruction has been stunning- 
ly rapid. Essential services have been re- 
sumed; most government buildings have 
been repaired; ports have reopened. The 
debris-and-body-choked “Highway of 
Death” leading north toward Iraq has 
been cleared and opened to civilian traf- 
fic. Supermarket shelves are restocked 
with imported gourmet delicacies, and 
shops sell the latest fashions. 

Kuwait’s five-star hotels were targeted 
for destruction by Iraq’s defeated army; 
now most are back in business. The eighth 
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floor of the 406-room Inter- 
national Hotel was set aflame, 
but employees prevented the 
fire from engulfing the build- 
ing. Hermann Simon, the 
Austrian general manager of 
the International, hands out 
Iraqi cartridge shells as souve- 
nirs. “Only an Iraqi burns a 
hotel from the top,” he says. 
“That’s why we are still in 
business.” 

Schools and hospitals are 
functioning, although teach- 
ers and nurses are in short 
supply. The Iraqis stripped 
hospitals of medical equip- 
ment, but most of it has been 
replaced. Kuwaiti allegations 
that Iraqi soldiers killed pre- 
mature babies by throwing 
them out of incubators may 
have been exaggerated, but 
doctors insist that an incuba- 
tor shortage did cause the 
death of some newborns. 

The last of the 647 oil-well 
fires ignited by the Iraqis was 
extinguished in November, 
months ahead of schedule. 
Kuwait is producing 500,000 
bbl. of oil a day, well on the 
way to matching its prewar 
quota of 1.5 million bbl. Vast 
lakes of spilled petroleum re- 
main to be drained from the 
desert sands, but the Kuwait 
Oil Co. is already pumping 
35,000 bbl. daily from those 
lakes. The blackened skies 
over the city have cleared, and 
the air is cleansed of acrid 
smoke. 

Kuwait paid the final in- 
stallment of its $16.5 billion 
Desert Storm debt to the U.S. 
in December, relying partly 
on the country’s Fund for Fu- 
ture Generations. Neverthe- 
less, the Emir Sheik Jaber al- 
Ahmad al-Sabah ordered the 
government to write off $5 billion in con- 
sumer debts and assume responsibility for 
an additional $25 billion owed by com- 
mercial banks. Despite these obligations, 
a $5 billion reconstruction loan sought last 
fall was oversubscribed by a consortium of 
international banks. 

If rebuilding is well advanced, the 
country’s psychic rehabilitation has bare- 
ly begun. The seven-month occupation 
left deep scars that will take years to 
heal. Iraqi soldiers tortured or brutalized 
an estimated 15,000 Kuwaitis, including 
more than 1,000 female victims of rape, 
who are considered unmarriageable or 
pariahs by a conservative Islamic society. 
According to a government-authorized 
medical study, 350 Kuwaitis died during 
their imprisonment, usually after grue- 

































some torture. Limbs were broken, eyes 
gouged out, ears and genitals cut off. In 
one case, a man was half immersed in a 
vat of acid. Men were killed by bullets, 
women by hanging, and victims of both 
sexes were executed by ax. 

Thousands of Kuwaiti children suf- 
fered A United Nations 
Children’s Fund survey of those ages 5 to 
13 in one neighborhood found that 62% 
showed signs of traumatic shock. Teen- 
agers were disoriented by the violence. 
Since the war, knife fights have erupted in 
schools, drug use is mounting, burglaries 
and vandalism have Near a 
fashionable seaside shopping mall, teen- 


severe stress. 


increased. 
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age boys on motorcycles harass girls, and 
others race in flashy sports cars. Some of 
these youths were among the 400,000 Ku- 
waitis who left the country during the oc 
cupation and lived a life of ease in Euro- 
pean and Arab capitals. Their re-entry 
into a restrictive society has disrupted the 
social fabric. 

Kuwaitis who stayed put developed a 
measure of self-reliance that enabled 
them to survive the ordeal of occupation. 
“We became inventive, we learned new 
skills, we took out garbage,” says one 
Not surprisingly, the stay-at 
homes resent those who fled. “When we 
saw Kuwaitis coming back with their Car- 


woman. 
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skies, 


JANUARY 1992: The blue sky 





over Kuwait is reflected in a large pool 
of oil, one of the many vast 

lakes of spilled petroleum waiting to be 
drained from the desert sands. 


Under black daytime 
Kuwaiti oil well reflected 
in a pool of oil burns and spews 
forth acrid smoke. 


tier watches and their FREE KUWAIT 
l shirts,” added the woman, “we got an- 
gry.” The clash of cultures has gradually 
diminished, but ill feelings linger. 

rhe vigilante justice meted out by Ku- 
waiti resistance fighters against Palestin- 
ians suspected of collaboration with the 
enemy ended after a few weeks, leaving an 
estimated 100 Palestinians dead. But of 
the 300,000 Palestinian workers in the 
country before the Iraqi invasion, only 
about 30,000 remain. Most fled the gov- 
ernment-encouraged atmosphere of fear 
and intimidation. 

Sheik Jaber is not only determined to 
punish his enemies; he is also reluctant to 








trust his friends. Egypt and Syria offered 
to lend ground troops as a deterrent 
against the threat of future Iraqi aggres- 
sion in exchange for billions of dollars in 
economic aid. But Kuwait wants no Arab 
soldiers stationed on its soil. Instead, the 
Kuwaitis are almost totally reliant on the 
U.S. for protection. They had hoped 


| American troops would stay, but have 


contented themselves with a 10-year secu- 
rity agreement allowing the U.S. to main- 
tain weapons and conduct military exer- 
cises in Kuwait. 

This dependence on the U.S. has 
made Sheik Jaber more responsive to qui- 
et American diplomacy pushing for de- 
mocracy. Even opponents of the regime 
believe the Emir is sincere in proposing an 
election for a new parliament next Octo- 
ber, though the most vocal advocates still 
cannot agree on whether to open the vot- 
ing franchise, now limited to 65,000 Ku- 
waiti men, to women and others. 

But few believe the Emir’s cautious re- 
forms are enough to ensure Kuwait's fu- 
ture stability. The country’s leaders are lis- 
tening to good advice, says former Plan- 
ning Minister Sulaiman Mutawa, but it is 
imperative that they take the initiative in 
directing youthful energies into national 
development projects. The postwar peri- 
od has given Kuwaitis an opportunity to 
be admired for political enlightenment as 
well as envied for their immense wealth. 
The country has done well at restoring its 
luxurious way of life, but internal tensions 
and external threats could yet impede full 
recovery. a 





New cars for sale in 
Kuwait City are the 
most visible sign that 
the country is 
returning to normal; 
Kuwaitis walk ina 
newly rebuilt shopping 
center that was burned 
and looted, where 
supermarket shelves 
have been restocked 
with imported gourmet 
delicacies and shops 
sell the latest fashions. 
Now that most 
essential services have 
been resumed, foreign 
workers repair a 
highway overpass that 
was damaged during 
the Iraqi occupation. 





ROM A NEW KUWAIT 
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| NORTH AFRICA 


A Prelude to Civil War? 





To turn back the fundamentalist tide, Algeria’s army 


derails legislative elections and sets up a tense standoff 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


n the day Algeria should have been 
holding the concluding round of par- 
liamentary elections, proving that it could 
move peacefully from one-party socialist 
rule to a pluralist state, the country’s mili- 
tary was putting the finishing touches on a 
bloodless coup d’état. Last Thursday, just 
five days after the army forced the resig- 
nation of President Chadli Bendjedid, 
provoking the dissolution of parliament 
and cancellation of the elections that had 
promised to hand Muslim fundamen- 
| talists a legislative majority, Moham- 
med Boudiaf was sworn in as head of a 
military-backed, five-member Council of 
State. Boudiaf has splendid credentials— 
he is nonpartisan and a hero of Algeria's 
war for independence from France—but 
real power within the ruling council is 
likely to fall to the country’s Defense Min- 
ister, Major General Khaled Nezzar 
And there’s the rub. With no clear 
constitutional standing and with alle- 
giance from few outside the military's high 
command, the council is trying to impose 
its authority on a restless nation that could 
erupt any day in civil strife. Short of mar- 
tial law, it is unlikely the council will be 
able to provide the glue for an electorate 
fractured along political, religious and 
ethnic lines. The Islamic Salvation Front 
(F.1.S.) Shows no inclination to cooperate 
with the authorities who stole the party’s 
electoral victory. Last week the funda- 
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mentalists and leaders of the two other 
main political parties set aside their differ- 
ences to try to design a strategy for restor- 
ing an elected parliament. 

At the heart of the drama is the ques- 
tion of what is better for Algeria’s demo- 
cratic aspirations: a military intervention 
that claims to safeguard democratic ideals 
by robbing fundamentalists of electoral 
victory, or the full play of the electoral pro- 
cess, which risks empowering radical fun- 
damentalists who might prove antagonis- 
tic to the give-and-take of democracy. 
After the F.1.S. swept the first round of vot- 
ing on Dec. 26, the military was hardly 
alone in its fears that the fundamentalists 
might wield their legislative clout to im- 
pose an Islamic republic. Nearby African 
and Arab states breathed a sigh of relief af- 
ter the military intrusion, which the Tuni- 
sian daily As-Sabah characterized as “a 
last-minute change of direction by a train 
heading toward the abyss.” 

For a Western ‘world grown accus- 
tomed to drawing facile distinctions be- 
tween villains and heroes as it witnessed 
one political convolution after another, 
Algeria’s crisis posed a jarring dilemma: 
Which takes precedence—democratic 
principles or geopolitical self-interest? 
The U.S. initially appeared to support the 
annulment of the election by contending 
that the generals, whose intervention had 
the support of a handful of civilian lead- 
ers, acted constitutionally when they ap- 
pointed a council to fill the vacant presi- 
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dency. In fact, the 1989 Algerian 
constitution makes no such provision. A 
day later, officials declared that Washing- 
ton would not stake out a position in the 
constitutional debate. France, which ruled 
Algeria until 1962 and still maintains close 
cultural ties, also zigged and zagged until 
President Francois Mitterrand concluded 
that Algeria “must at the earliest possible 
opportunity go back to a democratic 
process.” 

Meanwhile Algeria’s military men 
gambled on nostalgia. By bringing Bou- 
diaf aboard, they hoped to create an aura 
of historical legitimacy. But Boudiaf, 72, is 
hardly a household name now. He has 
been absent from Algeria for the past 28 
years, since he fled to Morocco after re- 
fusing to serve as the puppet President of 
an army-controlled government. With 
nearly 75% of Algeria’s 26 million people 
under age 30, it is questionable whether 
young voters will grasp the symbolism. 

In his first address to the nation, Bou- 
diaf struck a menacing note. “We will per- 
mit no individuals or group to claim a mo- 
nopoly on Islam and use it to threaten the 
country,” he said. Those are certain to be 
heard as fighting words by the F.1.s. As 
yet, the party’s acting leader, Abdelkader 
Hachani, has steered clear of incendiary 
rhetoric that might catapult Islamists into 
the street and give the authorities a pre- 
text to ban the party. Last week, when riot 
police surrounded the mosque where Ha- 
chani was conducting Friday prayers, a 
traditional forum for political messages, 
he counseled, “Whatever happens, do not 
react.” 

Still, Hachani has declared that the 
231 parliamentarians elected in Decem- 
ber—188 of them fundamentalists—con- 
stitute the country’s sole legitimate gov- 
erning body. He has threatened to take 
the government to court for violating the 
constitution, and to convoke an opposi- 
tion parliament. 

The least likely scenario is that Alge- 
ria’s three main parties will sit idle and 
permit the Council of State to serve out 
the two remaining years of Bendjedid’s 
aborted five-year term. There is also no 
guarantee that the army rank and file, 
more than half of whom are draftees, will 
support the military leadership. French 
Arabist Francois Burgat predicts that the 
army maneuver will be viewed as an at- 
tempt by a select group of officers to hold 
on to their privileges while Algeria sinks 
further into economic decay. “I would not 
be surprised to see factions of the army 
break away and begin fighting the officers 
who are now in power,” he warns. What- 
ever the outcome, it is plain that the mili- 
tary has not imposed a solution—it has 
merely postponed the day of reckoning 
with Algeria’s Islamic forces. —Reported by 
William Dowell/Cairo and Lara Marlowe/Algiers 
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Strobe Talbott 
Terminator 2: Gloom on the Right 


n 1989 Francis Fukuyama wrote a recondite essay on po- 

litical philosophy for a small neoconservative quarterly, 
the National Interest. It caused a sensation, largely because of 
its title: “The End of History?” 

Well, like that other terminator, Fukuyama is back, this 
time with a book. The End of History and the Last Man, to be 
published in the U.S. this week and in 12 languages around the 
world next month, has earned advance raves from various wor- 
thies of the right, including George Gilder, Charles Krautham- 
mer, Irving Kristol and George Will. The book is certain to be 
widely discussed, as the original article was, although probably 
not so widely read. Its 418 pages are dense with difficult words 
and concepts, many of them borrowed from Plato, Hegel and 
Nietzsche. (For a definition of megalothymia, see page 182; for 
a metaphysical discourse on what The Bonfire of the Vanities 
tells us about the zeitgeist, see page 329.) 

Yet the thesis is simple enough. After millenniums of 
evolution, revolution and war, the forces of freedom are fi- 
nally triumphing over those of dictatorship. The bad news is 
that the combination of market economics and elected gov- 
ernment, now breaking out all over, is the best we can do; 
since we have arrived, we have nowhere else to go. We may 
end up “secure and self-absorbed,” suffering from “the 
boredom of peace and prosperity,” devoid of the “striving 
spirit” that gives humanity its sense of direc- 
tion. Homo politicus is on the brink of be 
coming “the last man”—the ultimate 
couch potato, “less than a full human be- 
ing, an object of contempt.” 

Fukuyama’s dark musings about the 
future are rooted in his view of the past, 
especially the past 40 years. Like many 
others, he exaggerated the threat of com- 
munism. Now he is exaggerating the sig- 
nificance of its disappearance, and he is 
worried that without a clear-cut, epic 
struggle between good and evil, we will 
go soft and flabby. 

Throughout the cold war the 
American right defined itself, its 
opponents, the national pur- 
pose and the life of the planet 
in terms of the Great Oth- 
er, the global menace cen 
tered in Moscow. The 
McCarthyite witch-hunts 
of the 1950s grew out of a 
wildly unrealistic fear that 
the reds could take over the 
country. In the early ’60s, 
many Western experts were 
slow to recognize the Sino-So- 
viet split because it contradict- 
ed their belief in a monolithic 
enemy. In the °70s, conserva- 
tives argued that leftist tyrannies 
were ascendant in the world and 
impervious to the kind of internal 
reform and people power that has 
now toppled the Soviet Union. 









































Part of the fallacy then, which Fukuyama perpetuates, 
was an obsessive focus on ideology. Of course ideas can be 
wonderful, or terrible, and potent; you don’t have to be a 
Hegelian to know that. But Fukuyama invests abstrac- 
tions—comprehensive categories and grand postulations 
with more weight than messy reality will support. For in- 
stance, in a chart intended to show how the number of “lib- 
eral democracies” on earth has grown, he includes Singa- 
pore, where there are laws against chewing gum and failing 
to flush public toilets; Sri Lanka, where murderous ethnic 
and religious violence continues nonstop; and Colombia, 
where narcoterrorists butcher judges and parliamentarians 
in broad daylight. 

At the same time, he gives short shrift to the spread of 
Islamic fundamentalism and the resurgence of nationalism, 
seemingly because neither phenomenon fits his paradoxical 
thesis that mankind is entering a state of grace and risking 
terminal boredom. To cope with the awkward fact that the 
red star still flies over the head of 1.2 billion Chinese, 
he argues that the Beijing regime no longer qualifies as to 
talitarian; it “has become just another Asian authoritarian 
state.” This distinction would not impress the victims of 
liananmen. 

Fukuyama’s point is that even in China, where commu- 
nism remains the official line, it has lost its “dynamism and 
appeal” as an idea marching through “History.” He is so 

much under the influence of 19th century German phi- 
losophers that he sometimes capitalizes Important 
Nouns. That quirk is telling: Fukuyama takes the intellec- 
tual underpinnings and pretensions of political movements 
more seriously than almost any politi- 
cian does. The perfect example is his 
treatment of communism. That doc- 
trine long ago proved to be a recipe 
for the accumulation and consolida- 
tion of raw power by a conspiratori- 
al élite, not a monument to the 
theories of Marx—or, for that 
matter, of Hegel, whom Marx ad 
mired almost as much as Fukuyama 
does, In fact, the more 
avowed communists were in practice, 
the more cynical they were about the 
theory 

As many of its own practitioners 

came to recognize, communism was a 
bum idea. In the U.S.S.R., it barely sur- 
vived the threescore years and 10 that 
the Bible prescribes as the mortal life- 
span. Its passing should free our 
“striving spirit” to concentrate on all 
sorts of other challenges, such as the 
growing conflict between the haves 
and the have-nots and the need to 
refine liberal democracy, not just 
in places like Sri Lanka but in 
the developed world as well. So 
Fukuyama can cheer up. The con- 
tinuation of history will be plenty 
interesting. 
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Two Cheers for Peace 





A treaty may end the bloody 12-year civil war, but 
prosperity will prove more elusive 


By JOHN MOODY SAN SALVADOR 





arcelo Guerrero devotes part of 
each day to hustling lottery tick- 
ets in San Salvador. The rest of 
his time he whiles away in the sprawling 
shanty village of Zacamil on the edge of 
the capital, waiting for the government to 


build him a new house from a nearby pile 
of concrete blocks. While his two children 
splash through streams of urine and dirty 
water, Guerrero reflects on the prospects 
for his—and his country’s—future. 
“Peace would be nice,” he murmurs, “but 
it won't change my life much.” 

Many in El Salvador share Guerrero’s 
gloomy assessment. People are delighted 
that for the first time since 1980, and after 
the loss of 75,000 lives, the government 
and the Farabundo Marti National Liber- 
ation Front (F.M.L.N.) are at war no more 
But they also realize that the long-term 
outlook for the country The 
peace treaty signed last week in Mexico 
City, which goes into effect Feb. 1, is no 
guarantee that El Salvador’s 5.4 million 
people can prevail in the other battle that 
they have been steadily losing—the one 
against poverty and hopelessness. 

Politicians and diplomats have already 
coined a phrase, “the crisis of peace,” for 
the postwar dilemma. Aside from the ob- 
stacles posed by unrepentant zealots on 
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both sides in the protracted political 
struggle, there is a legitimate question 
about whether the country will function 
any better united than it does when blood- 
ily riven. Poverty, social inequality, over- 
reliance on U.S. financial handouts, sim- 
mering disputes over land and ideology, 
and a choking residue of hatred from the 





war all conspire against success in rebuild- 
ing the shattered land. Says National As- 
sembly Vice President Rubén Zamora, 
who is close to the insurgents: “Peace gen- 
erates huge expectations among the peo- 
ple that cannot possibly be met. The war 
was always the excuse for everything: no 
water, no electricity, no jobs. But the fact 
is, peace won't fix these problems.” 
Salvadorans need look no further than 
Nicaragua. The 1990 election of Violeta 
Barrios de Chamorro was greeted with 
widespread relief for ending nearly 11 
years of incompetent rule by the Sandinis- 
ta National Liberation Front and almost a 
decade of warfare with the U.S.-backed 
contras. Chamorro’s government moved 

















quickly to end the fighting and rekindle 
relations with the U.S. 

Yet the transition has had only mixed 
success. American aid is again flowing, but 
the country has a long way to go toward 
reconciliation. Discharged troops from 
the Sandinista army and the contras roam 
the country robbing civilians to feed them- 
selves. The Sandinistas have caused trou- 
ble whenever they can, organizing public 
strikes and threatening violence and dis- 
order in the streets. Chamorro has shown 
an unhealthy tendency to concentrate 
power among her inner circle of friends 
and relatives. 

El Salvador faces similar perils. The 

pain and injustice etched by a dozen years 
of war, and the estimated $1.3 billion in 
related material damage, will not be 


eign investors flocking to more promising 
Latin American countries. 

The country’s leading source of in- 
come is remittances, the money sent home 
by Salvadorans living and working abroad, 
often illegally. Though impossible to 
quantify accurately, most economists 
agree that the expatriates send back some- 
where between $750 million and $1 billion 
a year. The No. 2 source of income has 
been the $1 million a day in aid received— 
until recently—from the U.S. Coffee 
sales account for $250 million to $300 mil- 
lion a year, a figure not likely to change 
much—unless it drops. 

The one unalterable figure is the 
amount of land—8,124 sq. mi.—that 
makes El Salvador the most densely popu- 
lated country in Central America. Dis- 


Salvadorans celebrate the future of peace amid the hard realities of the present 


erased by the stroke of a pen. The army, 
which bears responsibility for the majority 
of wartime human-rights abuses, and the 
F.M.L.N., Which prolonged the fighting 
during the lengthy peace talks, cannot 
abandon innate suspicions of each other. 
As a result, though Salvadorans will be 
technically at peace, they will face tension 
and fear, if not outright hostility, for the 
foreseeable future. 

Nor will the economic dislocation that 
has made life miserable for generations be 
altered overnight. The Center for Eco- 
nomic and Social Investigations, a private 
liberal think tank in San Salvador, esti- 
mates that one-fifth of the population 
controls two-thirds of the nation’s wealth; 
the poor face meager prospects for find- 
ing jobs or improving their share. The gov- 
ernment has earmarked $100 million to 
retrain ex-combatants, and foreign donors 
have pledged up to $1 billion in aid. But 
with unemployment at 50%, widespread 
illiteracy and a legacy of violence, El Sal- 
vador is unlikely to attract the kind of for- 


| putes over property have often led to 
bloodshed. A military coup in 1979 was 
sparked in part by a plan to redistribute 
farmland, most of which is still owned by a 
tightly knit oligarchy. Since then, land re- 
form has come to signify justice to those 
without property and communist conspir- 
acy to those who stand to lose theirs. 
Hundreds of deed holders who fled 
the war's devastation are sure to return in 
coming months to reclaim their property. 
They will find, in most cases, that squat- 
ters who braved the fighting to cultivate 
the soil now consider themselves not 
claim jumpers but valiant pioneers. The 
Salvadoran government has a small re- 
serve of land earmarked for redistribu- 
tion, which may help a few. But not all the 
disputes can be solved that simply, and 
some are certain to lead to violence. 
Blood may also flow after President 
Alfredo Cristiani carries out the peace 
treaty promise to reduce the armed forces 
by half in the next two years. Cutting the 
| military from its current strength of 
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60,000 may appease critics of El Salva- 
dor’s bloody past. But Cristiani will be 
turning out into the streets trained killers 
with little prospect of finding legitimate 
employment. Says Zamora: “There will be 
a huge increase in violence, much like 
there was in Nicaragua. Many people will 
die.” Zamora’s idea is to offer the soldiers 
public welfare jobs like reforestation and 
environmental protection. But who will 
pay their salaries? 

That question is nearly always an- 
swered with the same casual assumption: 
the U.S., of course, Having dumped $4 bil- 
lion into the country since 1980, the U.S. 
has become El Salvador’s cash cow. A ma- 
jor cutback of funds from Washington was 
once as unthinkable as a slash in Soviet aid 
to Cuba; now it may also be just as inevita- 
ble. Ambassador William Walker tries to 
convince Salvadorans that American sup- 
port for their country is unwavering. Yet 
he acknowledges, “I don’t know any more 
than they do what’s going to happen up on 
Capitol Hill.” Given the economic climate 
in the U.S., foreign aid to a country no 
longer facing a communist insurgency 
seems a likely target for the budget ax, and 
many Salvadorans know it. 

A second issue that worries Walker 
and other diplomats is the fratricidal 
political atmosphere. Cristiani’s ruling 
ARENA party, founded in 1981 by right- 
wing extremists, has moved closer to the 
center since he took office in 1989. Un- 
fortunately, the party has few leaders 
suited to take the President’s place when 
his term expires in 1994. Vice President 
Francisco (“Chico”) Merino has aligned 
himself with ex-Major Roberto d’Au- 
buisson, ARENA’S infamous far-right pa- 
triarch. D’Aubuisson, 48, implicated in 
numerous human-rights abuses, has ter- 
minal cancer. 

The Christian Democrats, the largest 


| Opposition party, have little choice but to 


form a coalition with emerging center-left 
parties. The strongest, the Democratic 
Convergence, received less than 15% of 
the vote in recent local elections. The 
Christian Democrats’ best presidential 
hope is still former Foreign Minister Fidel 
Chavez Mena, whom Cristiani thrashed 
soundly in 1989, Says Chavez: “The left 
must think really hard about its proper 
role in the new El Salvador. We foresee an 


| alliance of democratic forces that would 


permit a government of concertacion.” 
That often used word, roughly mean- 
ing “acting together,” implies that all Sal- 
vadorans really want the same thing and 
are willing to put aside their bitter past to 
work for it. Mostly, however, the country 
seems to share the helpless attitude of 
Guerrero, who waits for something to 
spring from nothing. The blood shed dur- 
ing the past 12 years and the deep divi- 
sions that remain suggest that, hard as it is 
to envision, things may get worse in post- 
war El Salvador before they get better. = 
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Funny it doesnt 


The name is familiar. After all, this is 
a Honda. 

And its beauty is natural. The almost 
perfect shape of the new Civic EX Sedan 
was formed by hours of wind tunnel tests. 

‘The lines are so smooth that the wind 
hardly notices them. Much attention was 
paid to the space inside the car, however. 
‘There's more of it. 

In fact, there’s more car. Both the car 
length and wheelbase are longer. So the 
new Civic Sedan rides better. 

A more refined suspension system 
contributes to the better ride. It’s attached 
to a wider, stronger and more rigid body. 
A body that will last longer, too. Because 
more corrosion safeguards are built in. 

You will find soft touches inside the 
car. The carpeting is plush and thick, even 
in the trunk. ‘There are no sharp angles 


anywhere. Everything's rounded and feels 
right. Seats are firm where they should be 
and supportive all over. Controls are easy 

to see and reach. And overhead a power 

operated moonroof glides open or tilts up 
for fresh-air ventilation. 

And it’s quieter in there. Windows fit 
more flush than ever for less wind noise. 
Fewer holes had to be cut into the body 
for mechanical cables to pass through 
because there are very few cables. Silent 
electric wires power the instruments. 

And it is secure in there. The doors 
have new internal bracing structures. 

Our seat belt designs help tighten the 
belts when necessary. You can adjust 
the position of the upper belt. 

‘The new Cwic Sedan 
has an airbag on the 
driver's side. 
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look like a Civic. 


Gold plated circuits assure its readiness. 
Like in all luxury cars. 

Driving the car is another luxury. It 
feels bigger all around. You feel in control. 
You sense immediately what the road 
is telling you through the power assisted 
steering, 

Should your senses tell you to quickly 
stop the car, the new Civic EX Sedan has 
four-wheel disc brakes with our anti-lock 
braking system to help do just that. 

The new engine produces a different 
sensation. Actually, the engine itself is 
sensational. It knows to breathe more air 
as it works harder to produce more power. 











Just like you would. 

When you step on the accelerator, 
the engine computer directs valves inside 
each cylinder to open farther. ‘That lets in 
more air and fuel from the fuel injection 
system. And makes more horsepower. 

The valves don't open as wide during 
normal driving at slower engine speeds. 
Which makes for more efficiency. 

The whole process is called variable 
valve timing, usually reserved for very 
expensive luxury cars. Which puts it right 
at home in our new luxury car. 

Except for one word. After all, this is 


a Civic. GEOSHS ; 
‘The new Civic Sedan 
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BELORUSSIA 


FORMER SOVIET UNION 


na much repeated Soviet joke, an el- 

derly Russian emigrant applies to re- 
enter his homeland. Under “Place of 
birth” on the form he writes, “St. Peters- 
burg.” Under “Left the country from?” he 
enters, “Petrograd.” Under “Destina- 
tion?” he puts, “Leningrad.” Finally, un- 
der “Where would you like to settle?” he 
puts, “St. Petersburg.” 

If that old man is still around, he has 
his wish. Lenin’s statues have been top- 
pled, and the elegant former imperial cap- 
ital, built by Czar Peter the Great, has its 
historic name once more. So do dozens, if 
not hundreds, of towns, cities and now in- 
dependent states throughout the former 
Soviet Union, where names that reflect 
the communist past have been declared 
non grata. 

The Bolshevik revolutionaries were 
hardly unique in renaming places to 
mark their arrival on the world scene; 
the French Jacobins even redid the 

months of the calendar. But the commu- 
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The Names They Are A-Changin’ 


nists carried the process to extremes, 
both to honor their heroes and to Russi- 
fy the hard-to-pronounce appellations of 
the territories, like Georgia and Central 
Asia, that they added to their polyglot 
empire. Thus, the ancient Azerbaijani 
trading city of Gyandzha became Kiro- 
vabad to honor Sergei Kirov (he got a 
ballet company too), who headed the 
Communist Party in the republic in the 
1920s. Nizhni Novgorod was renamed 
Gorky, for the chronicler of the working 
class, Maxim. 

Sometimes the communist rulers re- 
vised their pantheon of heroes and cities 
as politics changed: Stalingrad, originally 
Czaritsin, became Volgograd after Joseph 
Stalin’s crimes were made public in the 
1960s. (Another Soviet joke: After the 
change from Stalingrad was announced, 
the Kremlin supposedly received a cable 
that read, 1 CONCUR WITH THE CRITICISM 
OF THE COMRADES. SIGNED: JOSEPH 





VOLGIN.) 
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TIME Map by Paul |. Pugliese 


Now that Moscow no longer runs the 
former union, local governments are re- 
turning to traditional national place 
names that evoke far different memories. 
They are dumping the old communists: 
the city of Andropov, for Yuri Andropov, 
party boss from 1982 to ’84, is Rybinsk 
again; Sverdlovsk, for Lenin’s henchman 
Yakov Sverdlov, who approved the execu- 
tion of Czar Nicholas II and his family 
there, has reassumed the proud title Ye- 
katerinburg, for Peter the Great's wife, 
Catherine. 

The local governments are also reinsti- 
tuting preferred names and spellings that | 
accord with their languages: not every re- 
public now uses the Cyrillic alphabet from 
which the English versions are transliter- 
ated. So Belorussia is now Belarus, Mol- 
davia is Moldova, Kirghizia is Kyrgyzstan. 
Belarus says its capital is Mensk, not 
Minsk, and Ukrainians insist that Lvov is 
Lviv. 

The map above registers some of the 
recent revisions in former Soviet names. 
But with 15 independent states all rushing 
to reclaim their national heritage, this is 
probably not the last word on the subject. # 
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R; for Russia: 
Shock Therapy 


Why? Because, says Jeffrey 
Sachs, you can’t cross a 
chasm in two jumps 





By GEORGE M. TABER 





he lines outside food stores in Russia 

grow longer and longer, and the peo- 
ple standing in them grow angrier and an- 
grier. Two weeks after the Russian gov- 
ernment ended price controls on most 
products, the economic reforms of Rus- 
sian President Boris Yeltsin are under 
heavy attack. Last week 50,000 people 
crowded into Moscow’s Manezh Square 
to protest price increases and call for Yel- 
tsin’s resignation. 

The chanting was directed at the Rus- 
sian President, but the man behind the 
program is little known to the demonstra- 
tors. He is Jeffrey Sachs, 37, a Harvard 
professor who in the past seven years has 
emerged as the world’s expert on how 
countries can move from controlled to 
free economies. Governments from Boliv- 
ia to Mongolia have called in Sachs to help 
them cure hyperinflation and to bring 
their economies back from the brink of 
disaster. 

But even Sachs, who serves as both a 
senior adviser to the Russian Federation 
government and a member of a group of 
foreign economists advising Yeltsin, has 
never seen anything like the situation in 
Russia, where basic institutions like a cen- 
tral bank hardly work. In December, 
Sachs and several foreign economists met 
twice with Yeltsin, who told them that 
studies he and his advisers had made of 
other economic reforms from Poland to 
Chile had led them to conclude that noth- 
ing short of shock therapy could rescue 
the Russian economy. 

That was just the sort of medicine 
Sachs has recommended to a dozen gov- 
ernments. His best-known patient is Po- 
land, which two years ago adopted the so- 
called Sachs Plan, which decontrolled the 
economy overnight after nearly half a cen- 
tury of communism. The result has been 
both progress and pain. Stores have plenty 
of goods on the shelves, and inflation, 
which had been running at an annual rate 
of 2,000% in 1989, was down to 60% last 
year. But industrial output has plunged, 
and 2.1 million workers (12% of the work 
force) are unemployed. Not surprisingly, 
political backlash is growing. Last week 2 
million Solidarity members staged a one- 
hour strike to demand a new economic 
program. 





Radical reformer: Harvard economist Jeffrey Sachs 


lhe boyish-faced, tousle-haired Sachs 
hardly looks like someone who would 
make a practice of unleashing economic 
revolutions. Son of a Detroit labor lawyer, 
he was a full professor at Harvard at 29. 








Dr. Jeffrey A. 


AIDS hospital in Moscow and grain-storage facilities. 


grams to say the Russians must go slow. 


= ee 
= Competition is the core of the 
Sachs credo. Countries as di- 
verse as Argentina under the 
generals, Portugal under Salazar 
and the Soviet Union under 
Brezhnev, he argues, con- 
demned themselves to stagna- 
tion by opting out of the com- 
petitive international economy. | 

There are no half steps in 
Sachs’ world. He says that a 
gradualist approach of introduc- 
ing limited market reforms into 
a centralized system, as Gorba- 
chev tried for years, is doomed 
to failure. Sachs frequently cites 
the old Russian maxim that you 
cannot cross a chasm in two 
jumps. 

Sachs is fully aware that his | 
strong medicine is driving peo- 
ple into the streets. Last week 
he called the Russian situation 
“politically very risky.” But he 
says the slower approach that 
Yeltsin’s critics advocate will 
only prolong the agony without 
providing the benefits of a 
market economy. Sachs notes | 
that in cases like Bolivia and 
Chile, where shock policies 
have worked, it took about five 

years “to make the changes so wide- 
spread and visible that they became self- 
sustaining.” But will the Russian peo- 
ple—and their politicians—have that 
much patience? w 
Yep, There’s Another One 
Speed up, urges Dr. Jeffrey Sachs. 
Slow down, advises Dr. Jeffrey Sachs. 
A small army of Americans is rushing to help the Rus- 
sian economy. Some are samaritans; some are charlatans 
Many are looking to make a quick buck; others are search- 
ing for adventure. There are even two people named Dr. 
Jeffrey Sachs. Harvard's Jeffrey D. Sachs, 37, is better 
known. But there is also Jeffrey A. Sachs, 38, a dentist who 
was once a social-policy adviser to New York Governors 
Hugh Carey and Mario Cuomo. Jeffrey A. runs Ecolink, a New York City-based 
project that is trying to show the Russians how to use public finance to build an 
The presence of Jeffrey A. and Jeffrey D. on the same turf causes both confu- 
sion and irritation. The Boston Globe in June published an op-ed piece by Jeffrey 
A. that Jeffrey D.’s Cambridge colleagues thought he had written. The paper lat- 
er had to print a clarification. Officials at the Institute of USA and Canada Stud- 
ies in Moscow have taken to calling them Jeffrey I and Jeffrey II 
The two have diametrically opposed views of how to cure the Russian econo- 
my. While the economist draws on his experience in Bolivia and Poland to urge 
radical reforms, the dentist draws on his work on New York City welfare pro- 
New York’s Jeffrey is bemused by the nominal confusion, saying it’s “an an- 
noyance more than a real problem.” Harvard's Jeffrey, though, is not laughing. 
He says this has become a sideshow that distracts from serious matters at hand. = 
ec TT 
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Papandreou and his wife 
GREECE 
Verdict on 
Papandreou 


After 10 months of hearings, 
more than 100 witnesses and 
50,000 pages of documents, 
the epic trial of former socialist 
Prime Minister Andreas Pa- 
pandreou in the $210 million 
Bank of Crete scandal came to 
an end last week. The colossal 
tangle helped topple his flam- 
boyant eight-year rule in 1989, 
but the court acquitted him. 

The special tribunal con- 
cluded that prosecutors had 
not proved their case. They 
had charged that Papandreou 
ordered state companies to de- 
posit funds in the private bank 
at a time when its owner was 
suspected of embezzlement. 
Papandreou was also accused 
of taking bribes from the bank 
owner. 

The acquittal left Greeks 
little closer to the truth. But it 
did pump up the political 
jousting. After the verdict, Pa- 
pandreou called for new elec- 
tions to unseat the New De- 
mocracy government’s small 
parliamentary majority. S 





JAPAN 


A Scandal by 


Any Name 


In Japan’s chronic influence- 
peddling scandals, only some 
of the names seem to change. 
Last week another probe into 
the governing Liberal Demo- 
| cratic Party’s pervasive crony- 
ism ended in the arrest of Fu- 
mio Abe, one of Prime Minis- 
ter Kiichi Miyazawa’s most 
senior political allies and a par- 
ty stalwart. He was seized on 
suspicion of having illegally 
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ISRAEL 


The Big 
Stall 


Ultimately, reality had to catch 
up with absurdity. Here was an 
Israeli government negotiating 
autonomy for the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip at peace talks 
in Washington, while a critical 
part of the coalition advocated 
either annexing the occupied 
territories or expelling the Pal- 
estinians en masse. Something 
had to go, and last week it was 
the government’s extreme 
right wing. By announcing 
their intention to leave the rul- 
ing coalition this week, the 
ultranationalists of the Tehiya 
and Moledet parties virtually 
ensured the collapse of Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s 
government and set the stage 
for elections as early as May. 
Their maneuver is likely to 
stall the peace talks. Shamir 


> 


Shamir: An early election? 





promises to keep talking, but a 
U.S. official says the coalition’s 
fall “will raise questions about 
the government's ability to ne- 
gotiate and complicate its 
strategy formulation.” wt 
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GEORGIA 
Here He 
Comes Again 


Two weeks ago, Georgians 
had every reason to think 
that Zviad Gamsakhurdia 
wouldn’t be on hand to kick 
them around anymore. The 
ousted President, elected with 
87% of the vote only seven 
months earlier, had seen his 
popularity collapse amid 
charges of repression and 
high-handedness. Gamsak- 
hurdia had fled the capital of 
Ibilisi after the surging oppo- 
sition successfully launched a 
16-day siege. Last week he re- 


| appeared in western Georgia 


calling for a massive offensive 
“to do away with the junta” 
that had replaced him. 
Neighboring Armenia had 
granted Gamsakhurdia a safe 





pocketed more than $540,000 
from the Kyowa Corp. for 
helping the steel-frame mak- | the arrest, the first of an incum- 








er win lucrative contracts. 
The Prime Minister called 
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Gamsakhurdia continues to arouse support among the people 









haven on condition that he ab- 
stain from politics. Ten days 
later, he allegedly flew to near- 
by Chechen-Ingush, a rebel- 
lious region in Russia. From 
there he made his way to Zug- 
didi, center of his traditional 
power base, where his support- 
ers were gathering. 

The ruling Military Council 
in Thilisi braced for trouble. It 
ordered troops to the western 
region, accused Armenia of 
trying to provoke civil war and 
charged the ousted President 
with abuse of power, embez- 
zlement and inciting ethnic 
hatreds. 

Since Georgia is already 
facing ethnic conflicts in the 
regions of South Ossetia and 
Abkhazia, Gamsakhurdia’s 
latest move seemed likely to 
bring his country to the brink 
of the civil war that he has been 
calling for. a 


bent Diet member since the 
Lockheed bribery scandal of 


| the 1970s, “regrettable in- 


deed.” For Miyazawa, whose 
government recently suffered 
legislative setbacks, the case 
resurrects memories that he 
and his party would rather keep 
buried. Along with other lead- 
ing officials, he resigned three 
years ago during a notorious 
bribery affair involving the Re- 
cruit information-services em- 
pire. Opposition parties plan to 
dissect the latest mess amid 
news reports of more ruling- 
party misdeeds. s 











BORN. To Mick Jagger, 48, Rolling Stone 


_——— Milestones —— 


turned country squire, and wife Jerry Hall, | 


35: their third child, a daughter; in Lon- 
don. Name: Georgia May Ayeesha. 
Weight: 7 Ibs. 13 oz. 


SUIT FILED. By Marion Barry, 55, former 


mayor of Washington, who is serving a | 


six-month sentence for cocaine posses- 


sion; against federal prison officials; in | 


Richmond. Barry, who seeks $5.5 million, 
alleges that officials damaged his name 
and political future by claiming that a 
woman visitor performed oral sex on him 
in prison, a charge that Barry denies. 
Prison officials transferred Barry as a re- 
sult of the incident from a minimum- 
security facility in Virginia to a more se- 
cure lockup in Loretto, Pa. 


ARRESTED. Wangari Maathai, 51, leading 
Kenyan environmentalist and antigov- 
ernment activist; for spreading rumors; 
in Nairobi. Maathai took part in a press 
conference at which members of the op- 
position party reported that President 
Daniel arap Moi planned a military 
coup to block the first multiparty elec- 
tions since 1963. Maathai, winner of the 
1991 Goldman Environmental Prize, 
heads the Greenbelt Movement, an or- 
ganization that plants trees in deforest- 
ed areas. 


RECOVERING. Ted Williams, 73, Hall of 


Fame slugger; from neck surgery related 
to a mild stroke he suffered in November; 
in Gainesville, Fla. Doctors say the former 
Red Sox star, who is an avid fisherman 
and golfer, should be able to resume an 
active life-style. 


DIED. Glenn Brenner, 44, witty broadcaster 
who for 15 years dominated the TV sports 
scene in the U.S. capital; of an inoperable 
brain tumor; in Washington. Brenner, a 
former minor-league baseball player who 
counted President Bush and many Con- 
gressmen among his fans, was known for 
his light touch and refusal to take himself 
too seriously. 


DIED. Dee Murray, 45, bass player in rock 
star Elton John’s original band; of cancer; 
in Nashville. Murray, who toured and re- 
corded with John, played on such hit re- 
cordings as Goodbye Yellow Brick Road 
and Rocket Man. 


DIED. Nellie Snyder Yost, 86, lyrical chron- 
icler of the American West and ranching 
life; in North Platte, Neb. Yost, who saw 
Buffalo Bill Cody perform with his Wild 
West Show when she was six, went on to 
write and edit more than a dozen books, 
including Buffalo Bill: His Family, Friends, 
Fame, Failures, and Fortunes. 











We like getting to know our Jack Daniel's customers. So. we hope you'll drop us a line one of these days 


IN 1907, JACK DANIELS NEPHEW said, 
“All Goods Worth Price Charged.”” We're still 


saying it in times like these. 


Mr. Lem Motlow put this 
slogan on jugs and crocks of his 
uncle’s whiskey. You see, he 
knew that no other whiskey was 
made with pure limestone water. 
And that no other 
oe distiller mellowed his 
product through hard maple charcoal J 
before aging. Mr. Motlow knew value al 
when he saw it. And still today, = 
though Jack Daniel’s is priced above 
most whiskeys, a sip will prove 

its worth. 





SMOOTH 
TENNESSEE 


SIPFIN’ 
WHISKEY 


Tennessee Whiskey © 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) « Distilled and Bottled by 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 


Placed in the National Register of Historic Places bythe United States Government. 











fter winning two Olympic gold medals, 


} 
| 


QELS 


onto the professional stage, where her ability, beauty and 


four world championships and recogni- 
tion as one of the greatest figure skaters 
in history, Katarina Witt was ready for 


another challenge. In 1988, she skated 


charisma have found the perfect showcase. 

After beginning her pro career with Holiday On Ice, the 
German star joined 12 other top skaters on the Tour of 
World and Olympic Champions in 1989. This led to a col- 
laboration with her friend Brian 
Boitano, America's 1988 gold 
medalist. 

Their work has created a new 
kind of performance on ice, an 
annual celebration of skating, 
music, dance and art. “They are 
shows for thinking adults, very 
artistic, very theatrical, but very 
athletic,” says Witt. Their third 
show, Chrysler Skating '92, is 
touring the United States until 
March 6. 

A different kind of Witt/Boi- 
tano creation was “Carmen On 
Ice,” a 1990 Emmy Award-win- 
ning adaptation of Bizet’s opera 
for HBO (right). The opera was 
familiar to Witt because she had 


used its music as part of her 


OLYMPIC GOLD MEDALIST KATARINA WITT 
CONTINUES TO GLITTER AS A PERFORMER 





gold-medal-winnning per- 





formance in 1988 in Cal- 








gary. “| loved the music 








and the story,” said Witt. 








“Four minutes at the 





Olympics was too short | 
to tell the whole story. Ea 2. w | 
It was my dream to do that.” 

In addition to performing, Witt has kept her competi 
tive edge in annual professional skating events. She won 
1991 


Les Dieux de la Glace in France 


the pro competition 
with a perfect score in the long 
program. 

Witt, 26, will try to capture 
another professional title at The 
diet Coke Skaters’ Championship 
Series finals April 3-5 in Cincin 
nati. From February 8-23, she 
will be a CBS figure skating com- 
mentator during the Winter 
Olympics in Albertville, France. 

German reunification has 
helped Witt explore many 
avenues of excellence. “A new 
world has opened for me,” she 


says. “! had a lot of possibilities 


STADT 


after the Olympics, but | wasn’t 


able to do them. Now everything 


ALLSPORT/ANDY 


is all so new, so wonderful.” 















THE 
TWO GREATEST 
THINGS 
ON 
ICE 
Katarina Witt 


and 
diet Coke 
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THE WORKPLACE 





Business - 





Is Mr. Nice Guy Back? 





— 


With worker morale shredded by layoffs, some managers are trying 
‘kinder, gentler ways to restore competitiveness to American industry 





By JOHN GREENWALD 


love. Or if you are uncomfortable with that 
word, call it caring... 
—James Autry, Love and Profit 


hat’s that again? Love? Car- 
ing? But how can the Age of 
Aquarius be descending 
upon corporate America, 
flooding boardrooms with 1960s-era flow- 
er children, when retail chains are closing 
hundreds of outlets and major firms laying 
off thousands of employees? 

At last look, tough-guy tactics were in 





| management as Winning Through Intimi- 
dation and Leadership Secrets of Attila the 
Hun were required reading in the execu- 
tive suite. The practitioners were effective 
in at least one respect: their massive lay- 
offs, often executed with the finesse of a 
Marine drill instructor, have left the atmo- 
sphere at many firms thick with hostility. 
“I feel like I'm walking along a geological 
fault line within U.S. companies,” says 
Robert Rosen, author of a recent book, 
The Healthy Company. “There is more 
frustration and tension between employ- 
ers and their employees than I've ever 
seen. Mutual cynicism and mistrust seem 
to be at an all-time high.” 

Into this breach comes a new breed of 
management experts and executives. In a 
spate of books with such titles as Love and 
Profit and A Great Place to Work, these ex- 
perts are pulling in the horns and preach- 
| ing a gospel of full worker participation in 
running companies. Such thinking has al- 
ready won converts at the likes of Ford, 
Goodyear and General Electric. The 
books stress cooperation over conflict. 
“To compete in the marketplace, workers 
and management must collaborate,” de- 
clares Charles Garfield, who describes his 
view in Second to None. “It is in these col- 
laborations that human ingenuity and cre- 
ativity are best realized.” 

This apparent New Age emphasis on 
teamwork and trust is really a homecom- 
ing for theories that U.S. companies cold- 
shouldered—and Japanese managers em- 
braced—when American social scientists 
first proposed them in the 1950s and "60s 





Good management is largely a matter of 





vogue and such crash courses in killer | 
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this top-down thing.” 


FRANK MERLOTTI 


—Retired chief executive of Steclcase 


products. “The typical com- 
pany has put its foot in the 
water,” says Edward Lawler, 


“We tried toremove anything =| a management professor at 
that got in the way of people the University of Southern 
communicating, discussing California business school, 
ideas. We wanted to get rid of who estimates that more 

than 80% of FORTUNE’s top 





1,000 firms have at least to- 








ken employee participation. 


as a key to creating high-quality products. | He adds, however, that few firms have in- 
After all, executives reasoned then, U.S. | stalled such programs on a systematic, 


firms already dominated the world using 
top-down management. “These ideas are 
coming back now because of the quality 
movement here,” says B. Joseph White, 
dean of the University of Michigan busi- 
ness school. “U.S. senior managers have 
decided they have got to catch up.” That 
has helped make “empowerment” a buzz 
word for the "90s. 

As a result, some companies are ex- 
perimenting with employee groups rang- 
ing from the now familiar quality circles 
that discuss specific problems to self-man- 
aging teams that design and build entire 





company-wide basis. 

One big reason for the experimenta- 
tion is the need to tap the skills and ideas 
of employees who have survived the elimi- 
nation of 6 million jobs since 1983, many 
of them held by middle managers. “You 
can’t run a military-style organization if 
you've fired all the top sergeants,” says 
Audrey Freedman, management counsel- 
or for the Conference Board business re- 
search group. “You have to find ways to 
rely on the initiative and morale of your 
workers.” Concurs Walter Scott, a man- 
agement professor at Northwestern Uni- 
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illustrations for TIME by Michael Witte 














| nation of reams of paperwork. 





versity’s Kellogg business school: “Com- 
panies that have just cut back without 
empowering people are destined for even | 
more problems.” 

One manager who is emblematic of 
this shift in approach is GE chairman 
John Welch. Known in the ‘80s as “Neu- 
tron Jack” for zapping 100,000 employ- 
ees—25% of the company’s work force 
Welch now stresses the importance of 
teamwork. Says he: “To get every worker 
to have a new idea every day is the route to 
winning in the “90s.” 

To help bring good ideas to life, GE 
holds “‘work-out”’ sessions in which 
groups of workers and managers spend 
three days in shirt-sleeve meetings on 
anything from gripes to pitches for new 
products. The high point comes on the 
third day, when employees pepper their 
bosses with scores of suggestions that the 
brow-mopping managers must accept or 
reject on the spot. Most turn out to be 
keepers. In a session at an aircraft-engine 
plant last September, one team pitched a 
plan that cut the time needed to produce 
a jet-combustion part nearly 90%. And 
an electrician proposed a design for an 
aluminum reflector that has cut the 
plant’s light bill in half. Over two years, 
the grueling workouts have spawned doz- 
ens of innovations, ranging from im- 
proved light-bulb packaging to the climi- 


Conrail, one of the largest U.S. freight 
lines, turned to its remaining employees 
for help after slashing its payroll from 
70,000 jobs to 28,000 over the past decade. 
Chairman James Hagen authorized work- 
ers to assemble problem-solving teams on 








STANLEY GAULT 


—Chairman of Goodyear 




















their own initiative. One such | 
group met with an irate steel | 
shipper last spring and quick- | 
ly found ways to reduce the 
error rate on the customer's 
bills to a manageable 3% 
from an exasperating 14%. 
The team’s ultimate goal: to- 
tal accuracy on all 56,000 bills that Conrail 
sends the steel firm each year. 
Empowering workers has paid divi- 
dends for tiremaker Goodyear, which was 
burdened by $3.7 billion of debt and 
pinched by depressed sales to the auto in- 
dustry when new chairman 
Stanley Gault arrived last 
June. Gault, who had revital- 
ized the housewares firm Rub- 


“The teams at Goodyear are bermaid, swiftly assembled 
now telling the boss how to teams to complete work on 
run things. Andi must say, !’'m languishing new products and 
not doing a half-bad job opened his door to complaints 

and suggestions. Since Gault 












JOHN WELCH 


Chairman of GE 
_ “To get every worker to have a 


_ new idea every day is the route 
to winning in the '90s.” 


RT iWN OW i 


became chairman, Goodyear has rolled 
out flashy new tires like its deep-grooved 
Aquatred model, which helps prevent hy- 
droplaning—skidding on water. “The 
teams at Goodyear are now telling the 
boss how to run things,” boasts Gault. 
“And I must say, I’m not doing a half-bad 
job because of it.” 

Many teams break down the barriers 
that traditionally divide and isolate de- 
partments from one another, In Second to 
None, author Garfield describes how 
Michigan-based Steelcase, the world’s 
largest maker of office furniture, over- 
came these barriers by building a corpo- 
rate development center to bring together | 
more than 400 teams to design products 
and work on special projects. “There are 
no separate departments for different 
functions anymore,” says retired Steel- 
case chief executive Frank Merlotti. “We 
tried to remove anything that got in the 
way of people communicating, discussing 
ideas. We wanted to get rid of this top- 
down thing.” 

Autry, the retired president of Mer- 
edith Corp.’s magazine group, whose ti- 
tles include Ladies’ Home Journal and Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, cultivated the 
cooperation he describes in Love and 
Profit. To develop new titles, Meredith en- 
courages employees to pursue their pet 
ideas for future magazines after hours. 
Workers who have come up with promis- 
ing concepts have been permitted to write, 
edit and manage their offspring. The 
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strategy has led to new titles like Wood 
magazine, which has grown to a circula- 
tion of 600,000 among weekend hobbyists 
since it was launched in 1984. 

At oil giant Mobil, field crews make 
decisions on when and where to drill that 
were once the preserve of management. 
Mobil also consults with its workers on 
such strategic questions as which plants to 
keep and which to sell. 

All this is not to say the millennium is at 
hand. The idea of teamwork still often goes 
against the grain of U.S. industry, which has 
traditionally stressed top-down control. 
“The resistance to these and even more 
profound changes will be fierce,” says Gar- 
field. “Old-line managers will fear losing 
their centrality.” Concurs the University of 
Michigan’s White: “U.S. firms are getting 
| much better at teamwork, but it’s not really 
| natural for us. It involves learning a lot of 
new skills and attitudes.” 





Even firms that have enthusiastically 
endorsed worker participation can back- 
slide. Ford used more than 700 employee 
suggestions in its Taurus, which became 
the hot American car of the decade after it 
appeared in 1986, But management wait- 
ed five years to bring out a new version 
that amounted only to a modest restyling, 
by which time such Japanese firms as 
Honda and Toyota had rolled out all-new 
rival cars. “An awful lot of people give an 
awful lot of lip service to teamwork,” says 
former Ford chairman Donald Petersen, 
who retired in 1990 and describes his ten- 


| ure in his book A Better Idea. “But the 


moment they find themselves in difficul- 
ty,” Petersen adds, “they revert to form.” 
Some skeptical managers see power 
sharing as little more than the latest 
B-school fad. “Motivating people has 
been the name of the game forever,” says 
Robert Malott, chairman of the executive 





committee of FMC, the Chicago-based 
munitions and chemicals maker. “What's 
new about that? But I think sequestering 
everyone in a group-therapy session with 
touchie-feelie urgings to motivate each 
other is nonsense.” 

Not so, say other executives. The trust 
that some companies now place in their 
workers represents “a need to find new 
ways to set standards, motivate perform- 
ance and improve organizational effec- 
tiveness,” says Rex Adams, Mobil’s vice 
president for administration, “It means 
maintaining flexibility across the entire 
work force, building morale at a time of 
economic stagnation and fostering team- 
work when individuals feel more alone 
and at risk than ever before.” Put another 
way, teamwork and caring can pay healthy 
dividends in the constrained 1990s and | 
beyond. |—Reported by William McWhirter/ 
Chicago 





Currently on the Business Shelf 


Power to the People. A little 
whimsy can be worth a thousand 
points of B-school jargon. In Zapp! 
The Lightning of Empowerment (Har- 
mony Books; 200 pages; $17.95), con- 
sultant William Byham uses knights, 
dragons and a machine that hurls 
people into the 12th dimension to 
spice his lively treatise on energizing 
workers. The point of the fable is to 
show how sharing power with workers 
can revitalize an entire company. 


In Search of Trust. What makes 
some companies so good to work for 
while others are so bad? Good com- 
panies, writes Robert Levering in A 
Great Place to Work (Random 
House; 312 pages; $18.95), instill a 





Poetic Justice. Forget In boxes, 
organizational charts and exhaust- 
ing hours—they are all symptoms 
of hidebound management. Thus 
declares Love and Profit (Morrow; 
213 pages; $16.95), James Autry’s 
provocative account of his philoso- 
phy as president of Meredith mag- 
azines. A skilled amateur poet, 
Autry fills his book with prose and 
verse reflections on the nature of 
business and the role of bosses and 
workers. He views management as 
a “helping profession” and a “sa- 
cred trust’? whose job—as the 
Army slogan puts it—means en- 
couraging workers to be all that 
they can be. 








sense of trust that encourages everyone to pull together. Bad 
companies, which Levering says are far more common, under- 
mine trust by manipulating workers and treating them as in- 
terchangeable parts. Based largely on interviews with execu- 
tives of 20 widely admired companies such as Hewlett- 
Packard and Delta Air Lines, this feisty book includes a 
potshot-filled critique of leading U.S. management gurus. 


A Question of Quality. Under now retired chairman Don- 
ald Petersen, Ford became the hot U.S. automaker of the 
1980s. In A Better Idea (Houghton Mifflin; 270 pages; 
$24.95), Petersen says much of the secret lay in enlisting 
teams of workers to improve the quality of Ford cars. Teams 
created the Taurus, and are now developing an all new Mus- 
tang, due by the end of 1993. In flat but serviceable prose, Pe- 
tersen outlines the steps Ford took to set up and use its 
teams. “The whole employee involvement process,” he de- 
clares, “springs from asking all your workers the simple ques- 
tion, “What do you think?’ ” 


Prescription for Profits. American industry is acutely ill 
because managers have lost sight of the importance of people, 
says Robert Rosen, author of The Healthy Company (Tarcher; 
315 pages; $22.95). Rosen prescribes large doses of employee 
participation. Each chapter cites a principle of good health 
with tips for putting the precepts into practice. Rosen warns 
against across-the-board layoffs because “eliminating employ- 
ees may not be the best way to cut costs.” 


Howdy, Partner. First came the hard-charging captains of 
industry and then the hired-hand executives who still gave 
all the orders. But the new heroes of business are bosses 
and workers who view themselves as partners. So writes 
Charles Garfield in Second to None (Business One Irwin; 
454 pages; $22.95), an account of such teamwork-based 
firms as Michigan’s Steelcase and Maryland’s Preston 
trucking. Garfield views these companies as the vanguard 
of a revolution that will turn top-down corporations into 
democratic workplaces.—By John Greenwald 
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“I’m Not Asking for Sympathy” 


GM chief Robert Stempel accuses Japan of greed and the media of hostility 





By STEPHEN KOEPP and WILLIAM MC WHIRTER DETRO!! 





Q. When you came into office 18 months ago, you were a quiet 
team player who was going to take a noncombative approach to 
invigorating morale. Have circumstances changed? 

A. What got to me was that I really hadn't planned on the 
invasion of Kuwait my second day on the job, I supported the 
President, but I told my colleagues, “This is not good for car 
and truck sales.” It was not good for the country. 

My timetable? Yeah, it’s moved up. It’s going to be a lot 
faster than it was because I don’t see the actions in this coun- 
try that can really get us roaring ahead again. What I did see 
in this period of time was a challenge coming from Japan that 
indicated they weren't going to stop. They weren’t interested 
in a portion of this market. They were interested only in the 
total market. I became convinced that we are targeted, just 
like television, just like video cameras, radios and cameras. I 
don’t mind sharing the mar- | 
ket. I do object to being told 
that “we're going to take you 
out.” I’m not asking for sym- 
pathy. I just want to com- 3 
pete fair and square. 


Q. Your colleague Lee Ia- 
cocca has made it sound like a 
declaration of war. Do you 
agree? 

A. lacocca was right on tar 
get. What really focused our 
attention during this down- 
turn was the fact that all 
manufacturers brought their 
production in line with de- 
mand. Only one group, the 
Japanese, didn’t do it that 
way. Only one group steadi- 
ly increased its inventory of 
vehicles. I’m sure those vehi- 
cles aren't going to get 
thrown in the ocean—they’re going to get sold. And so 
there’s no question about it, their penetration of the U.S. 
market is going to increase. We told the President and his 
people back last March that we could see the trend develop- 
ing. That kind of behavior, in my view, really shouldn't 
continue, 


Q. What happened on the trade mission in Japan? Did anything 
take place behind closed doors that convinced you something 
has to be done more urgently? 

A. As you know, I was not among the first to accept. I was 
not particularly revved up for it because | was worried that 
there would be a focus on autos vs. a focus on trade. I went to 
our board. I went to the White House. It sounded like it was 
going to be a pretty positive mission, and so we decided to go. 
It was nice to be in Japan with the U.S. Government and U.S. 
business on the same side. I was really cheered by that. I think 
I saw an honest effort by the President to open up their 
markets. 


Q. When you met your Japanese counterparts, did you feel 
there was an impasse, or a degree of reasonableness? 





A. Those meetings were hard. The Japanese are good busi- 
nessmen. They're solid. They have one position, They all 
know it. So those were not easy discussions, but they were 
meaningful. The numbers are very small—the size they're 
talking about is a drop in the bucket. The point is, they are 
talking about what it would mean to sell cars through their 
dealers and to reduce the cost of distribution. The other part 
is up to us. We've got to display our goods, sell our goods, 
work very hard at whatever it takes. 


Q. A popular idea is that Detroit hadn't really tried in the past. 
It didn’t tailor cars to the Japanese market—for example, by 
putting the steering wheel on the right side of the car. 

A. Didn't it strike you that that’s a bunch of media 
malarkey? The right-hand steering wheel is a red herring. 
One-third of VW’s autos are sold there with left-hand 
drives. In the upper price classes, the majority are sold that 
way. When you haven't a 
chance of really getting any 
volume in, you don’t really 
go specific with right-hand 
drive. But I’m encouraged 
that they will allow more 
vehicles in. That’s why 
when our Saturn goes to 
Japan, it will go with right- 
hand drive. 


Q. What about compliance, 
then? If the Japanese fail to 
open their marketplace more, 
what steps would you advo- 
cate? What about tax credits 
for so-called American cars? 

A. | think we have to be 
careful when we start doing 
selective things like that. We 
messed ourselves up with 
the luxury tax. You've seen 
what it has done to the boat 
business: it’s destroyed it. Why am I worried? Because most 
of those boats had our engines in them. But I'd like to see the 
tax deduction for installment loans on automobiles come 
back as an allowable deduction. 


Q. inthis country, is the competition simply a matter of dump- 
ing, or is it really the quality gap between U.S. and Japanese 
cars? 

A. The American buyer is very sharp when it comes to 
spending his money. And I think he perceives Japanese cars 
as the best product. We're challenging that. Our cars gener- 
ally cost less than Japan’s. And then there’s fuel economy. 
The media have done a great job of talking about our gas 
guzzlers and Japanese fuel economy. But we're actually bet- 
ter in fuel economy than Japan. 


Q. Then why have perceptions lagged? 

A. I haven't seen anything anywhere—TV, print media 
that suggests anything done in the U.S. is good. Certainly the 
automakers haven't had good press on quality, gas mileage, 
transmission smoothness. I am pleased at the reaction on the 
new Seville. Finally we've seen some breakthrough. 
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Q. But surveys show there is still a gap of 2 to 1 in terms of 
customer \. 

A. The point is, that difference is so narrow, the average 
customer can’t see that difference. And just hang tight, be- 
cause we're all going to zero defects. It’s not unusual now to 
see a perfect vehicle at the end of the assembly line. Not so 
many years ago, people would tell you that was impossible. 


Q. And yet GM has still had a relatively high number of recalls, 
including a recent one of 1.5 million cars with V-6 engines. 

A. I got home last night and saw it on TV before my wife 
could turn it off. It was portrayed as really bad, and so forth. 
But it was a customer-satisfaction campaign, which is not a 
safety recall. We're very proud of the percentage of recalls 
we complete. The reason is so that on the road out there, you 
don’t have defective vehicles. When you look at those things, 
relatively few vehicles actually have to be repaired. 


Q. But you were criticized because the recall went unan- 
nounced, and because it came after there had been some 300 
incidents and one death. 

A. Three hundred of 1.5 million. How many magazines do 
you print on a run? Every page is per- 
fect in every magazine? The fact is, ev- 
ery customer received a letter, 


Q. What about the manufacturing cost 
disadvantage between you and the Japa- 
nese, which is something like $1,500 a 
car? 

A. There is decidedly a disadvantage 
for American producers. It’s very sim- 
ple. We're a much longer-established 
manufacturer with an older work 
force, a great number of pensioners. 
When you have a new Japanese trans- 
plant, the average age is much youn- 
ger, with no pension cost and usually a 
healthier, newer work force. Even if 
we do better on our production side 
and do better on our material costs, 
we've still got that overhang of pen- 
sions and health care to take care of. 
That’s something as a nation we'll have to address, be- 
cause it’s going to hurt us competitively if we can’t get 
those costs under control. 


CEO.” 


Q. By GM's sheer size, whatever you do can have some effect 
on the economy. You have admitted that before you announced 
your plans to lay off 74,000 employees and close an additional 
21 plants, you consulted the White House and postponed your 
actions for nearly 10 months at its urging. 

A. It was of great concern to us. We went to see members of 
the Cabinet, the head of the Federal Reserve, to see what 
they thought. All of our data said one thing, and theirs said 
something else. You'd hate to make a decision and find out, 
“My God, those guys were right,” that we were on the verge 
of a recovery. I think we waited as long as we could. It had to 
be done. 


Q. When you announced the layoffs, you didn’t specify which 
plants would be closed, which left a lot of people wondering 
whether they would have jobs. Why did you do that? 

A. We got into a situation where some of the media felt 
there was supposed to be an announcement. All of a sud- 
den rumors were abounding. The Securities and Exchange 


“I don’t really feel 
sorry for any 
Japanese chief 
executive. He 
enjoys avery 
good life-style. 
V’ll be happy to 
exchange pay 
with any Japanese 











Commission doesn’t allow those things to happen, so we 
had to put out a brief announcement, and we followed up in 
December with more details. Obviously the timing just be- 
fore Christmas was not good. We knew we were into a mis- 
erable retailing season, and certainly we didn’t want to add 
to it. 

We still have not completed our decision. It would have 
been terribly unfair had I just announced those plants all by 
myself because all the people who are involved have been 
working for months on how to improve their productivity. 
We'll review that and make our decision. 


Q. It’s been portrayed as a plan to play cities and plants against 
each other. Is that true? 

A. I don’t want anything from the cities. | don’t want any- 
thing from the states. I told Texas yesterday, “If it’s good for 
Texas, do it for Texas, but don’t do it for General Motors.” 
The issue is us, inside: is that plant going to be competitive? 
They've got to be the best in the world. 


Q. When it comes to making the necessary sacrifices, 
however, should the top U.S. auto executives make a few of 
their own? Japanese chief executives sup- 
posedly are paid less than their American 
counterparts. 

A. Our executives have had a tremen- 
dous downturn in their earnings for the 
past two years. We did not pay any bo- 
nuses at GM last year, and the way earn- 
ings are headed I can’t see any bonus on 
the horizon this year either. But I don’t 
really feel sorry for any Japanese chief 
executive. He enjoys a very good life- 
style. I'll be happy to exchange pay with 
any Japanese CEO. 


Q. in your Christmastime address to GM 
employees, you talked about a whole new 
General Motors. What will that company 
look like? 

A. As we finish up the next two years, 
our entire work force in North America 
will be only about half the size it was in 
1985. We're steadily reducing the number of layers between 
the shop floor and my office. We have a vision of being ready 
for the 21st century, of being leaner and a fiercer competitor. 


Q. How is all this going to change the way you build cars? 

A. It doesn’t mean the worker will work harder. It means 
fewer pieces to put together, fewer steps to put it together, 
fewer turns on the wrench. And doing more in design so we 
do less in assembly. 


Q. What do your numbers show now about the recovery in the 
‘90s? 

A. I’m very concerned. I look forward to hearing the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union message. I think these next couple 
of months are pretty critical for the American psyche. 


Q. When you became ceo, your emphasis was on a low profile. 
Have you tried to become more visible? 

A. You obviously get more attention when you're with the 
President, but this chairman is not out to be in the papers. 
For me the product does the talking. When you look at a new 
Seville, that’s how I want to be remembered. That car speaks 
for me. by 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


ECONOMY 


AHot Tip 
Topples 


Nothing excites Wall Street 
more than a hot rumor. After 
months of dismal economic re- 
ports, investors were ready to 
jump on anything that hinted 
that the recession was bottom- 
ing out. They got their chance 
last Tuesday when word 
spread in the stock market 
that the University of Michi- 
gan’s early January survey of 
consumer sentiment would 
show a dramatic upturn. The 
results of this particular poll 
were greatly anticipated be- 
cause it was taken shortly after 
the Federal Reserve slashed 
interest rates at the end of De- 
cember. Word of the alleged 
rebound in consumer confi- 
dence caused the Dow Jones 
industrial average to shoot up 
more than 60 points for the 
day. 

The rumor, alas, was un- 
founded. When the results 
| were released late Thursday to 

the survey’s clients, they 
showed just another in a long 


INSURANCE 
What’s in 
A Name? 


Well-known for what it 
does—insuring everything 
from actress’s legs to commu- 
nications satellites —303-year- 
old Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don is less well 
understood for 
how it does it. Un- 
| like most insur- 
ance companies, 
which have limited li- 
ability, Lloyd’s is a so- 
ciety of underwriters or 
“names” who pool their 
funds in syndicates. 
When times are good, 
the names reap hefty 
profits. But when 
times turn foul, these in- 
Svestors are liable down 
eto their last penny for 
“claims against the syn- 
dicate. Recent big- 
stime disasters like 
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Consumers are back? Wishful thinking as doubts still linger. 


series of declines in consumer 
spirit: a drop from 68.2 in De- 
cember to 67.1 in early Janu- 
ary. If that wasn’t depressing 
enough, the government re- 
leased a batch of year-end sta- 


| the smallest gain in three dec- 
ades. The cutback in spending 
led to plant closures. Industrial 
output fell 0.2% last month, 
and shrank by 1.9% in 1991, 
the first yearly decline since 


tistics last week confirming the | the 1981-82 recession. One 
economy’s continuing dismal | piece of good news did 
shape. Retail sales, which ac- | emerge. The weak economy 


count for one-third of all U.S. 
economic activity, fell 0.4% in 


managed to contain inflation. 
Consumer prices rose a mod- 


December. For all of 1991, | est 3.1% in 1991, the lowest in 
they inched up a meager 0.7%, | five years. = 
| BANKING 


PanAm Flight 103 over Scot- 
land, America’s Hurricane 
Hugo and the Exxon Valdez oil 
spill have turned the purses of 
many names inside out. 

Last year Lloyd's posted a 
loss of nearly $900 million for 
1988—its first in 21 years. 
During the past 24 months, 
more than a fifth of its inves- 

tors have resigned. Soon the 
venerable firm 
may be chang- 
ing the way it 
does business. 
A task force 
has proposed that 
Lloyd’s allow some 
corporations to partici- 
pate in the syndicate 
and limit future losses 
with the imposition of a 


Our Man in 
Washington 


Investigators probing the 
B.C.C.L. banking scandal got 
an unexpected break last week 
when FBI agents snared Sani 
Ahmad, the former head of the 
bank’s Washington office. Ah- 
mad, who fled to Pakistan after 
authorities sought him for 
questioning in 1990, had 
sneaked back into the U.S. to 
sell his house and is now being 
held without bail as a material 
witness. He is currently being 
interrogated by the Justice De- 
partment and New York Dis- 
trict Attorney Robert Morgen- 
thau’s B.C.C.1. team. 


0.25% premium limit “Mr. Ahmad’s duties as 
paid into a fund to help | head of B.C.C.L.’s Washington 
the names recoup | office included the bribery of 


losses above a fixed 
amount. That way, 
some of the names 
may venture back 
intothe pool. 


certain government officials,” an 
unnamed informant is quoted 
as Saying in an FBI affidavit. This 
informant identified Ahmad as 
B.C.C.L.’s coordinator for “cer- 
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TECHNOLOGY 
A Coup for 
Couch Potatoes 


If vers, cable television and 
take-out food keep you home- 
bound and party-shy, interac- 
tive TV may shut down your so- 
cial life altogether. Last week | 
the Federal Communications 
Commission paved the way for 
the proliferation of a technol- 
ogy that permits TV owners to 
bank, pay bills and order every- 
thing from Chinese food to ten- 
nis shoes through the boob 
tube. A remote-control device 
accesses menu screens offering 
up the various services, 

The product of Virginia- 
based TV Answer Inc., interac 
tive television transmits data 
via radio waves to a base sta- 
tion linked by satellite to the 
firm’s headquarters. The sys- 
tems will be available in 25 ma- 
jor cities by the end of this | 
year. While the concept may | 
be a boon for exhausted nine- | 
to-fivers too weary to dial | 
Domino’s, it may be a bane for 
parents of the always hungry 
twelvesomething set. B 





Snared: former B.C.C.1. exec 


tain types of industrial espio- 
nage” including the “giving and 
receiving of commercial bribes.” 
No charges have been filed 
against Ahmad, but a former 
bank official told Time, as well 
as investigators for two grand ju- 
ries, that Ahmad was connected 
to the bank’s “black network” of 
operatives who used bribery, 
blackmail and sometimes ter- 
rorism to further the bank’s 
schemes in 73 countries. & 
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Law 


Corridors 
Of Agony 


Arare look inside a juvenile court reveals 
a system waging a thankless struggle to 
save society’s lost children 





Clarence Mitchell 
Courthouse is home 
to Baltimore’s 
chaotic juvenile 
court 
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By MICHAEL RILEY BALIIMORI 


This is the story of a courthouse, a 
group of kids who passed through it 
one week and the people whose task it 
is to rescue them. 

Clarence Mitchell Courthouse, a 
brooding Beaux Arts monolith in the 
heart of Baltimore, contains the Balti- 
more City Juvenile Court. Like the 2,500 
similar juvenile courts across the nation, 
this is where the battles are being fought 
against some of America’s toughest 
problems: drugs, disintegrating families, 
household violence. As these problems 
have grown worse over the past two dec- 
ades, the judicial system designed to 
deal with them has crumbled. These 
courts are an indicator of the country’s 
compassion for families and its commit- 
ment to justice, but increasingly they 
have neither the money nor the person- 
nel to save most of the desperate young 
souls who pass through their doors. Al- 
most no one seems to care. 

To protect the children from the 
stigma of being branded as criminals, 
the proceedings of juvenile courts are 
hidden behind a veil of confidentiality. 
In an effort to show the strains on the 
system, a group of TIME correspon- 
dents was given unprecedented access 
to the Baltimore court. The identities 
of the children and their parents have 
been changed, but the stories are true, 
and they are typical. 
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Antwan 


Ringed by Baltimore narcotics cops and snif- 
fling into a tissue, Antwan Davey looks like a kid 
caught in a bureaucratic land of giants. Just three 
hours earlier, the cops nailed the skinny 10-year 
old boy in a playground drug bust. Now, in a cin 
der-block squad room in east Baltimore, he 
slouches in a green office chair, unlaced Etonic 
tennis shoes just touching the floor 

Two teenage drug dealers, sullen and silent, sit 
nearby. Moments before their arrest, they had 
forced Antwan to hide their wares in his socks. 
“That's usually what they do now—give the stuff 
to a little kid,” says arresting officer Ed Bochniak, 
who watched the deal go down. “We were lucky to 
see it.” 

Crime and drugs are everywhere in America’s 
inner cities. For Antwan, they were only a few 
yards away as the youngster floated high above his 
steamy ghetto playground on a turquoise-and- 
























orange swing set. At the playground’s edge two 
teenagers were selling vials of cocaine from a 
curbside stash. One dealer cut a score with a pass 
ing woman; looking over at Antwan, his partner 
spotted an opportunity 
Sauntering up to the youn 
manded that Antwan serve as a hiding place for 
At first the child 
Business continued—until 


Baltimore 


ster, the pusher de 


the stash or else face a beating 
refused, then gave in 
the “Zone Rangers,” an undercover 
vice-and-narcotics squad that had the dealers un 
der surveillance, suddenly sprinted into action 
One team of Rangers nabbed the dealers: another 
pulled Antwan off the swing and confiscated the 
vials. By the time they reached the station house 
the little boy had dissolved in tears 


Then Antwan got his first break. A juvenile 


services worker sat down beside him. “Are you 
sorry for what you've done this evening?” he 
asked the boy. “Yes,” mumbled Antwan. “Have 
you learned a lesson?” he asked. Another soft 





yes. Alongside the boy stood his mother Syrita 


woman whose soft face belies 
The worker 


he had no prior 


30, an attractive 
the rugged ghetto life she has led 
decided to let Antwan go home 
arrests—so long as she brought him to court the 
next day 

Syrita had tried repeatedly to warn Antwan of 
illicit goings-on at the playground. But such warn 
ings carry little weight for a kid growing up on so 
ciety’s margin, Antwan lives in a storefront apart- 
ment just blocks from the drug-saturated play- 
ind grandmother survive on 


ground. His mother 


public assistance, and his mother is battling de 
pression with medication and counseling. His fa 
ther is long gone 

The next day Antwan and his mom show up at 
juvenile court, which is crammed into the base 
ment of Clarence Mitchell 
columns, vaulted ceilings and dimly lighted corri- 
Chil 


| he Wa 


The building’s massive 


ges of a dungeon 





dors conjure fleeting imi 





dren wander the hallways, a few in tears 








Families find justice 
elusive as they 
wander the court's 
hallways 
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Angry boys wait in a 
cramped detention 
cell for their 

| hearings 


Nationwide about 
340,000 children 
have been placed in 
foster care; nearly 
40% of them spend 
more than two years 
in temporary homes. 
Roughly 50% of the 
340,000 are under 
the age of six. In 
Baltimore, the rate 
at which children are 


placed in foster care 
has doubled since 
1989, to 180 cases 
a month. About 13 


emergency- 
shelter cases enter 
the system daily. 
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ter fountains are too high for most to reach. 
Lawyers, their arms spilling over with folders, bus- 
tle about. Sheriff's deputies cast jaundiced eyes on 
it all. 

Syrita Davey, dressed in a white blouse, purple 
skirt, hoop earrings, sits with her son in a noisy, 
claustrophobic interview room. Law student Har- 
ry Kassap, a volunteer in the public defender’s of- 
fice, listens to the boy’s story. The defender’s of- 
fice, which represents indigent youthful offenders, 
usually has only a few minutes to learn about a 
case before the accused must appear before a 
master in chancery, one of the quasi-judicial hear 
ing officers who presides in juvenile court. It does 
not take long for Kassap to becom outraged. 
“The kid was a complete victim,” he later 
observes, “yet the system treats him as an abso- 
lute criminal.” 

Antwan gets his second break. The defender’s 
office assigns his file to chief public defender Da- 
vid Fishkin, a gentle giant who looks like a beard- 
ed Ichabod Crane. More than anything else, Fish- 
kin decides, efforts must be made to keep Antwan 
“out of the system” by placing him in a “diver 
sion” program, which offers counseling and indi- 
vidual attention rather than harsh penalties like 
incarceration. Like everyone else in the court- 
house, Fishkin knows that once a kid falls deeper 
into the justice system, he may never get out. But 
the lawyer is worried that the prosecutor on the 
case may have something different in mind. He 
makes a call and discovers, to his dismay, that as- 
sistant state’s attorney Mary McNamara, 29, a 
well-known hard-liner on drug issues, will oppose 
him. 
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"on. 
Fishkin. 

“You sound disappointed,” replies 
McNamara. 

“Well, you know, I'd like to keep this 
case out of the system.” 

“Dave, you know my policy on drug 
dealing,’ McNamara answers, then 
pauses. “But I'll read the report and keep 
an open mind.” 

A third break for Antwan: McNamara, 
who worked as a night bailiff to get 
through law school, is actually on Fishkin’s 
side this time. She was born and raised in 
New Jersey in a blue-collar family; her 
hard-nosed reputation is a reflection of a 
strong sense of outrage at the inner-city di- 
saster. “Sometimes,” she says, “I get home 
at night and I think my name is ‘Bitch.’ 
ae They stop being kids to you after a while. 
Some of them are vicious and nasty. 
They'd shoot you in a heartbeat.” 

For Antwan, however, her anger mo- 
mentarily softens. After making some 
phone calls, McNamara finds a spot for the 
youngster in Choice, an acclaimed pro- 
gram that enlists college graduates to keep 
track of wayward kids and ensure that help 
is available to them. Sometimes volunteers 
visit offenders a dozen times a day to keep 
them on the straight and narrow. McNa 
mara passes the news on to Fishkin. 

Antwan finds out his fate later that 
day. “You don’t want to be arrested 
again, do you?” state’s attorney McNa- 
mara asks the youngster at his court appearance 
He shakes his head no. She tells him that a Choice 
worker will be his big brother. “What's your job 
going to be?” she inquires. Replies Antwan: 
“Obey my mom or my Choice worker.” 

By this time, everyone in the courtroom real- 
izes that this may be the most elusive quarry, a kid 
who can be saved. The tone in the courtroom 
changes. Master Bradley Bailey, presiding over 
the case, asks Antwan if he likes to read. The boy 
says yes. So Bailey writes something on a slip of 
paper and hands it to him. “Can you read that?” 

“D... aaa... vid Fish ... kin,” Antwan re 
sponds. Directs Bailey: “You concentrate on do 
ing that—reading—and leave all the other stuff 
out on the street.” He remands Antwan to his 
mother’s custody. In 60 days he must return to 
court to demonstrate how he’s doing. 

The outlook for the two teenage drug dealers 
who were arrested with Antwan—Daryl Williams 
and Donnell Curtis—is not as hopeful. Locked up 
overnight, they also appear in court before Master 
Bailey. Daryl’s aunt sits in the courtroom, her eyes 
surrounded by dark circles and her face a tight 
constriction of lines. A drug addict on the nod, she 
slumps drowsily against the bench, a handkerchiet 
over her mouth and nose. Donnell’s mother sits 
alert and angry in the back row, Both youngsters 
wear a hard, empty-cyed look of fury. 

McNamara argues for locking the boys up un- 
til their full-dress court hearing in thirty days. As- 
sistant public defender Robin Ullman requests 
community detention, which would allow the ac- 
cused to stay at home until then. Bailey decides to 


says a slightly flustered 
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lock them up. “What's that mean?” asks Williams, 














CompuServe puts the whole world 
at your fingertips. 
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When you connect your computer Pa 
to CompuServe, you join the world’s 
largest international network of people 
with personal computers. Including 
access to more than a thousand 
services that offer a source of support, 
information, entertainment, commu- 
nications, and benefits of all kinds. 


Communicate. 
Even beginners can compose, edit, 
send, and file messages the first time 
they go online with CompuServe. Our 
electronic mail puts friends, relatives, 
and business associates in touch, 
anywhere in the world. 

Our CB Simulator features 72 chan- 
nels for “talking” with thousands of 
other members throughout the world. 
And more than 175 special interest 
forums welcome your participation in 
discussions on all sorts of topics. 
There are 
forums for 
gourmet 
cooks, golfers, 
musicians, 
pilots, sailors, 
and more. 

All designed to show you how easy 
and fun it can be to get the most out 
of your computer. 


Keep computing. | | | | 
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computer system, our hardware NO POSTAGE 
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of machines. 
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need answers | 
to software questions, seek out a CompuServe 8 
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quickly and easily online. a 
You'll find electronic editions of 5000 ARLINGTON CENTRE BLVD 

popular computer periodicals on PO BOX 20212 

CompuServe, too, as well as lots | COLUMBUS OHIO 43220-9988 

of public domain software available 
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Invest wisely. 

As the world’s largest international 
information service, CompuServe 
gives you the best possible online 
| financial data with a global perspec- 
| tive. Exchange rates, economic 
and political 
issues — 
information 
that influ- 
ences the 
value of your 
investments — 
is easy to access on CompuServe. 

You can review current Wall Street 
data, use sophisticated decision- 
making tools, check trends, and even 
discuss the information with your 
peers in CompuServe's Investors 
Forum, where you'll meet and ex- 
change tips with investors worldwide. 


Stay informed. 


CompuServe puts all of the latest 
| news at your fingertips. 

There’s NewsGrid, a comprehen- 
sive news service compiled from 
several leading international news 
sources. 

Our Executive News Service 
electronically captures all the stories 
you're especially interested in as they 
come across the wires of the Associ- 
ated Press, United Press International, 
| Reuters Financial Report, and others. 


| You can 
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follow the news 
as it breaks, 
too, capturing 
the relevant 
stories 








automatically. CompuServe lets you 
stay a step ahead of the competition, 
compile daily research while you 
work, or just be sure you're not 
missing anything. 


Have fun. 


You'll find all sorts of sports and 
entertainment trivia games, plus 
brain-teasing educational games on 
CompuServe. You can go it alone or 
compete against players from all over 
the world. Test your wits in the only 
online TV-style game show with real 
prizes. Or go for the ultimate in 
excitement and get into one of our 
interactive space adventures. 

CompuServe's movie reviews keep 
that big night 
at the movies 
from being 
a five-star mis- 
take. RockNet, 
our rock music 
forum, pro- 
vides the music enthusiast with up-to- 
the-minute news and information on 
the world of rock. 

For leisure-time reading and relax- 
ing, look into the electronic editions of 
some of your favorite magazines. 


Save on trips. 
CompuServe’s travel services let you 
control your own travel arrangements 
through the convenience of your 
personal computer. Scan flight avail- 
abilities on almost any airline world- 
wide. Get travel news, frequent flier 
information, and country and travel 
facts. Find airfare bargains, then book 
your own flight online. 


Write or call: 800 848-8199. 


Please send a brochure describing all CompuServe can do for me. 


Name 





Address 





City, State, Zip 





Answer the following questions, and we'll send you more product-specific information 


What kind of computer do you own? — Mac _— IBM or compatible —_— Apple 
___ Other __. None 

Do you have a modem? —___. Yes ___ No 

Where do you use your computer? Home Work Both __Other 
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There are direct and connecting 
schedules for 
national and 
international 
flights, as well 
as information 
on more than 
25 million 
airfares, and listings of over 35,000 
hotels around the world. 


So much for so little. 
CompuServe makes the most out of 
any computer. Our Membership Kit is 
only $39.95 (suggested retail price), 
including a $25.00 introductory usage 
credit. And your online time costs are 
as low as 11¢ a minute. 

In most major metropolitan areas 
you can go online with a local phone call. 





So easy the whole family 
can go online. 


CompuServe now features Informa- 
tion Manager software, making us 
friendlier and easier to use than ever. 
Now you can utilize a windowed 

PC interface that includes pull-down 
menus, dialog 
boxes, and 
other helpful 
features. 

To access 
CompuServe, 
all you need is 
a computer 
and a modem 
to connect 
your computer 
to your phone. Now you're ready to 
order. With your Membership Kit 
you'll receive: 
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* acomplete easy-to-understand 
Users Guide 
¢ your preliminary password 


¢ a subscription to our monthly 
publication, CompuServe Magazine 

© a$25.00 usage credit 

To buy a CompuServe Membership 
Kit, see your nearest computer dealer. 
To receive our informative brochure, 
fill out and send in the prepaid card. 
If the card is missing, or if you prefer 
to order direct, call today. 

And take the first steps toward 
putting the whole world at your 
fingertips. 


CompuServe 
800 848-8199 


a tall, powerfully built kid. “It means you 
stay in Charles Hickey School until the 
trial,” says Bailey 

“What?” back Williams. “I 
didn’t have nothin’ to do with that little 
boy.” Ullman, prim and bespectacled, 
jumps up and orders her client to be qui- 
et. But he won't shut up. “F 
man,” he curses as a courthouse jailer 
leads him back toward a holding cell. His 
loud protests echo down the hall 

Williams has good reason to fear 
Hickey School, a grim correctional facili- 
ty. The accused dealer told the arresting 
cops he was only 15, but at Hickey a coun- 
selor recognizes him as someone else en- 
tirely. “Tyrone, are you back? I thought 
you were too old for us now.” Daryl is 
really Tyrone Roberts, age 19. He’s head- 
ed for adult court. 

Roberts too was once a lost young- 
ster. He fell into the court system 11 years 
ago, accused of malicious destruction. He 
was already a neglected and abused child, 
a runaway and a truant. His mother want- 
ed to kick him out of her home when he 
was 10 years old. At 15 he fractured a 
kid’s skull with a brick for teasing him 
and was later arrested for arson. Psychol- 
ogists claimed he suffered from neuro- 
logical dysfunction, attention-deficit dis- 
order and poor impulse control. For a 
time, Ritalin, an antihyperactivity drug, 
helped. But two years ago, he was arrest- 
ed for assault, and in 1991 he was busted 
for possession of cocaine and joyriding. 

As Donnell is handcuffed and led out the 
courtroom door, his mother is asked if she would 
like to talk to him. “I ain’t got nothin’ much to 
say,” she mutters, turning away. Her son does not 
look at her as he walks out 

Antwan’s case is one of 1,070 hearings that 
moved through the court in this single week. Last 
year juvenile court accounted for 61% of all 
Eighth Circuit Court hearings. Moving cases 
through the gridlocked court is often more impor- 
tant than dispensing justice. In 1991 about 14,000 
new cases were filed, or 20% more than five years 
ago. Delinquency cases jumped 15%, while abuse 
and neglect cases soared 40%. 


shoots 


ed up, 


Emily 


Nearly 80% of juvenile-court work involves 
youthful offenders like Antwan 
on abused and neglected children. Perhaps the 
most tragic case to pass through Baltimore’s juve- 
nile court this week involved Emily Travis, 6. Sev 
eral months earlier, Emily had told two depart- 
ment-of-social-services workers that her father 
sexually abused both her and her sister Tracy, 10, 
in the bedroom while their mother cooked dinner, 
Since then, Emily has been in a foster home. The 
court hopes to find a permanent place for her. 

Clinging to a doll that plays /t’s a Small World, 
Emily walks into the court’s waiting room, a win- 
dowless place, where children play with a well- 
worn set of plastic blocks. This is not her first visit. 
Three years ago, high levels of lead were found in 
Emily’s blood; her parents resisted health-depart- 


The rest focuses 


ment efforts to rid their home of the toxic metal 
Court papers described the home as filthy, unsani 
tary and insect infested 

Apparently little has changed since then. Law 
yers in Master Bright Walker's courtroom pass 
around recent photographs of the same house 
The photos display insects crawling in a bowl of 
soup; trash containers overflowing; food spoiling 
on a table; bare, broken mattresses; pornographic 
pictures strewn on the floor. 

The Travis family could be torn straight from 
the pages of a William Faulkner novel: a clan to ri 
val the Snopeses in its deviance. Emily's older 
brother maims rats in an alley for recreation. Her 
younger brother's medical reports indicate he may 
have suffered anal penetration. Emily claims her 
father has touched her breasts and genitalia 

To sort out the family’s history of incestuous 
relationships, lawyers devise a complicated family 
tree. The man accused of molesting Emily is not 
only her father but also her step-grandfather 
Emily and her three siblings are the result of an in 
cestuous relationship their mother had with het 
stepfather. And Emily had been sleeping in a bed 
with her mother and her father 

Child-welfare worker Viola Mason, who re- 
moved Emily from her parents’ house, is concerned 
that the family may again slip out of the control of 
social-service authorities. The department wants 
the court to place Emily in a foster home 

This court, as parens patriae (literally father of 
the country), spends a lot of time trying to salvage 
children’s lives and build new homes for them. But 
a climate of increased litigiousness and confronta 
tion, along with a lack of money, has made the task 
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A child’s fate often 
depends on the 
compassion of a 
caseworker 


Nearly 10,000 
reports of child abuse 
or neglect are investi- 
gated each year in 
Baltimore. Nationwide 
reported cases have 
climbed 226% during 
the past decade, with 
2.4 million in 1989. 
About 35% of these 
were substantiated; 
more than half of 
those involved 
physical abuse, and a 
quarter were sexual- 
abuse cases. More 
than half of all con- 
firmed abuse reports 
and 75% of child 
deaths involve alcohol 
or drug abuse on the 
part of parents. 








WE DRESSED IN SILENCE. 
AND DROVE. 


WHEN WE WALKED IN, 


SHE SAID SOMETHING TO THE PIANO PLAYER. 


NEXT THING, | HEAR THIS SONG WE USED TO LOVI 
SHE TAKES MY HAND. WE DANCE. AND SOME THING 
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A violent culture 
has spawned a new 
breed of offenders 





tougher. In addition, the overburdened Baltimore 
city social-services department has pathetically in 
adequate means to care for the children after they 
are removed from their homes, a situation that 
undermines the department's mission from the 
Start. 

Before Emily’s hearing begins, her Legal Aid 
Bureau lawyer, Joan Sullivan, takes her by the 
hand and walks her upstairs to a quiet corner. She 
asks Emily how she feels in her foster home. “I'm 
still scared,” says Emily. “At night | see shadows 
on the wall. Monsters.” The social-services de- 
partment wants to place Emily with a cousin, but 
the young girl wants to live with her grandmother 
No matter how Sullivan feels about the matter, 
she is obligated to express to the court whatever 
Emily, her client, wants. And that may not always 
appear to be the best solution. 

Sullivan asks if Emily knows why she had to 
leave home. Emily says she does not, and then she 
spontaneously recants her claims of abuse. “ That 
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wasn’t for real,” she says. “I lied.” But her denial 
rings hollow. 

“Do you like your dad?” Sullivan continues. 
Yes, says Emily. “He gives me money.” She adds 
that her father promised to give her gifts and a 
party when she comes home. 

As often happens in these circumstances, the 
lawyers cannot agree on a solution for Emily. 
Since the girl has recanted and no physical evi- 
dence of abuse exists, it appears she may go home 
with her parents. “It’s an injustice,” observes 
child-abuse expert Betsy Offerman, who has fol- 
lowed Emily’s case. “It seems that no matter what 
we know, there is always a loophole that means 
the child will go back into the situation, and the cy- 
cle continues.” Offerman explains that there is a 
tremendous incentive for children to deny sexual 
abuse. “The message kids get is, ‘If I say some- 
thing, I will go to court and get taken away from 
my family,’ ” Offerman says. “They start to think it 
is better for them if they keep their mouths shut.” 
Offerman used to be a therapist in the social- 
service department's sexual-abuse-treatment unit, 
which was closed in 1990 because of budget 
constraints 

As the lawyers continue to argue in a corridor, 
Emily falls asleep on her cousin’s shoulder in the 
courtroom. Then Master Walker arrives. At first 
things go badly for the social-services department. 
Emily’s lawyer prompts a social-services worker to 
concede that the allegedly filthy house had been 
cleaned in time for a later scheduled visit. The attor 
ney for the child’s mother then gets the worker to 
admit that Emily’s older sister Tracy has denied all 
charges of sexual abuse. Under questioning from 
the father’s lawyer, the worker acknowledges that 
there is no physical evidence of sexual abuse. 

Then Offerman testifies. Emily, she says, de- 
scribed her father’s fondling as a game. “She 
talked about it as if she were going to a birthday 
party,” says Offerman. “She had no sense of taboo 
around this.” Offerman relates that when the fa- 
ther was told Emily was being removed from his 
home, he retorted, “You ask Tracy. She'll say 
nothing happened.” 

Finally Emily herself sits down on a wooden 
chair pulled up at the end of a long table to the 
side of the master’s raised desk. “Do you remem- 
ber talking to Miss Betsy?” asks Emily’s lawyer, 
pointing to Offerman. The distraught child says 
nothing but fingers a piece of chalk she has carried 
from an interview room. “Was what you told her 
the truth?” the lawyer asks. Emily shakes her head 
no, then buries it in her elbow. 

A few minutes later, social-services lawyer 
Donna Purnell tries to cut past Emily’s reluctance 
to admit what she believes happened. “Are you 
scared that if you tell, you won't go home?” she 
asks? Emily nods yes. “If you said something to 
Betsy, would you be scared to say it now?” Emily 
nods her head yes again. “Does Daddy ever tickle 
you?” “On my feet. On my leg.” Just 15 ft. away, 
her father leans forward, rests his elbows on the 
bench in front of him and stares right at Emily. 

The final witness is Tracy, a chubby girl who 
smacks on chewing gum until Master Walker 
makes her remove it. In short order, the girl denies 
her father ever touched Emily and says Emily nev- 
er told her of any abuse. She also claims she is not 
afraid of her father. 








“Is there a reason why you wouldn't tell the 
truth if your father did touch you?” asks Purnell, 
trying to unmask the apparent cover-up. Tracy 
says no. Suddenly, Master Walker's loud voice 
booms across the courtroom. “She’s giving more 
signals than a third-base coach for the Boston Red 
Sox,” Walker says, gesturing toward the girl's 
mother. He has been watching her coach 
from the bench nearby. 

Afternoon has slipped into evening. Emily’s 
mother yawns. When closing arguments end, 
Walker, a kindly 20-year veteran of the bench who 
writes haiku and dabbles in abstract painting, 
rules that sexual abuse did, in fact, occur. After lis 
tening to two hours of testimony, Walker is con 
vinced that Emily has been sexually abused by her 
father and wants to protect her from having it hap 
pen again. He orders Emily to remain in foster 
care and asks social services to evaluate the suit 
ability of placing her in a relative’s home. 

Doll in hand, Emily leaves the courtroom, In 
the empty corridor, her siblings hug her and say 
goodbye. A few minutes later, Emily walks with 
her caseworker out of the building and back to her 
foster home, perhaps separated from her parents 
forever. The court has done what it can, 


Tracy 


Timothy and Tommy 


Julie Sweeney often wonders if her two cute 
grandsons traded one horrible situation for anot! 
er when they were uprooted from their mother’s 
home and placed in foster care. Today she has 
brought Timothy, 11, and Tommy, 9, to court to 
review their foster-care status. Their mother, Cas 
sandra, Sweency’s 31-year-old daughter, is home 
less; she chose cocaine over her two sons. There’s 
a warrant out for her arrest on charges of prostitu 
tion, so she won't appear in court today. “Cocaine 
became her lover,” Sweeney explains. “She told 
me the high was so good that she wanted it, even if 
it meant losing everything she had. She does love 
her children, but she loves Mr. C. more.” 

Sweeney, in her early 60s, is not well enough to 
take care of her grandsons. She waited for more 
than two years for the social-services department to 
rescue them from their mother’s destructive grasp 
“T was sending food to them by taxi at their mother’s 
house,” she tells Legal Aid Bureau lawyer Lisa 
Watts as they sit in the stuffy waiting room, “They 
were abused and hungry. They turned into children 
of the streets.” Despite the grandmother's frequent 
requests, the children were not removed from the 
home. “[My daughter] was selling furniture out of 
the house and threatened to kill the younger boy. | 
called protective services again. They went in and 
said the house looked O.K. It’s the laxest organiza 
tion I’ve ever seen.” 

Finally Sweeney decided to become the chil 
dren’s forceful advocate. “Push, push, push,” she 
says. “Nothing ever works according to the sys- 
tem. Someone in the family has to do it.” Two 
years ago, when Cassandra's drug habit became 
uncontrollable, Sweeney says the social services 
informed her it had no home available in which to 
place her grandchildren. So the next day Sweeney 
went to collect the boys. Her daughter, high on 
drugs, slumped on the couch, while men walked in 
to buy drugs from someone upstairs. Cassandra 
was using cocaine, pcp and Ritalin. A social-ser- 


vices caseworker told Sweeney she could not take 
her grandchildren, but she did anyway. After she 
got them home, they all broke into tears. 

Then Sweeney called the social-services depart- 
ment and explained that she was not well enough to 
care for her grandsons herself, but she wanted the 
brothers kept together. Instead the boys were 
placed in separate foster homes. Tommy, the youn- 
ger, slept on a urine-stained mattress without a 
sheet. “He cried pitifully,” Sweeney recalls. “He 
wouldn't eat or play. He sat with a shopping bag un- 
der his arm.” The youngster was returned to his 
grandmother’s house, but soon his mother, who 
temporarily cleaned herself up with the help of a de- 
tox program, regained custody of the boys. 

Things only got worse. One night Timothy 
walked downstairs to find his mother injecting 
drugs into her arm. Within months, the children 
were back with social services. 

This time, after reviewing the case, lawyer 
Watts has designed an agreement that allows the 
boys to remain under official jurisdiction and con- 
tinue a program of therapy. Sweeney will retain 
visitation rights, The boys want to live with their 
aunt; the department will try to help the woman 
afford better housing so that she can take them in, 
Finally Tommy will be assigned a Court-Appoint- 
ed Special Advocate volunteer, who will look out 
for his best interests. 

Almost every child at Clarence Mitchell could 
use an advocate, but there aren’t enough to go 
around. “It’s overwhelming, and nobody really 
has the time to prepare them for what’s happen- 
ing,” says Diane Baum, who heads Baltimore’s 
more than 160 volunteer advocates. What is need- 
ed, says juvenile-court administrative Judge David 
Mitchell, is “a fundamental change in the way so 
ciety views the family and children.” Nothing less 
than that will make the system work. 


Antwan’s Hope 


Sometimes, though, against all odds, it does 
work. Days after Antwan Davey left court with his 
mother, Choice counselor Bob Cherry, a graduate 
from the tough streets of Boston’s Southie district, 
Like a shy colt, Antwan 
leaned close to Cherry as the young man drove the 
boy around town in his white Chevy Monte Carlo, 
its throaty exhaust pipes growling. 

Everyday Cherry and members of his 
Choice team keep tabs on Antwan; so far, the 
boy’s mother has only good things to say about 
the program. “They say he’s got to call every- 
day,” she says. “He has to come home at cer- 
tain times and not hang out in the wrong 
places. I don’t let him hang out at the play 
ground anymore.” Even Antwan is impressed 
with Cherry. “He seems like I can trust him.” 

After the car ride, Antwan steps back inside 
his apartment to do his homework. His mother 
unscrews the light bulb from the kitchen socket 
and screws it into the living-room ceiling. Its harsh 
glow illuminates a poster on a far wall of a black 
boy crying. “He will wipe away all tears from their 
eyes,” the poster reads, “and there shall be no 
more death, nor sorrow, nor crying, nor pain. All 
of that has gone forever. —Revelation 21; 4” 

—~ With reporting by Melissa Ludtke and James 
Willwerth/Baltimore 


paid his second visit 
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Judge David 
Mitchell believes 
only fundamental 
change can save the 
system and its 
children 


The Maryland 
department of 
juvenile services 
spends $60,000 a 
year to lock up an 
offender at Charles 
H. Hickey School, a 
grim correctional 
facility, but only 
$200 a year per 
delinquent for pre- 
ventive services. 
The department of 
social services, 
which handles 
neglect and abuse 
cases, is cleaning 
up its act under a 
court-ordered 
consent decree. 
But further state 
budget cuts threat- 
en to undo that 
remedial work. 
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Red wolves have found a Carolina home 


| By J. MADELEINE NASH CHICAGO 





Framed by snow-capped 
mountains and an ice-blue 
sky, a 10-kg (22-Ib.) adoles- 
cent California condor 
named Chocuyens poked 
his head out of a man-made 
nestona rocky promontory 
in Southern California's 
Los Padres National Forest last week. 
With that timid move, he became the first 
member of his endangered species to re- 
turn from captivity to the wild. Minutes 
later, his nestmate Xewe and two young 
Andean condors sent along as compan- 
ions emerged. The birds jumped up and 
down and flapped their immense wings in 
an apparent preflight dance while jubilant 
naturalists watching from distant cliffs 
poured champagne. 

Xewe and Chocuyens, direct descen 
dants of the last breeding pair captured in 
the wild in 1987, stayed cautiously on the 
sandstone cliffs all day. Unlike most birds, 
which take off easily with sheer muscle 
power, young condors must learn to ride 
the wind. As beneficiaries of a $25 million 
U.S. government program to save their 
species, Xewe and Chocuyens seemed to 
sense the political importance of flying 
right the first time. 

The California condor is a prime ex- 
ample of what conservationists have la- 
beled charismatic megafauna, a charmed 
circle of struggling species that are cute 
enough or distinctive enough to capture 
the public imagination. Among the oth- 
ers: the gray wolf, grizzly bear, bald eagle, 
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desert tortoise and, of course, the north- 
ern spotted owl. Since the Endangered 
Species Act, which commits the govern- 
ment to protecting all life forms from ex- 
tinction, became law in 1973, this select 
group of animals has received an inordi- 
nate share of funding. 

But while the public relations value of 
such special treatment is clear, its biologi- 
cal value is not. “Of 676 native species on 
the endangered and threatened lists ” says 
Faith Campbell of the Natural Resuurces 
Defense Council, “only around two dozen 
are receiving a significant amount of re- 
covery effort.” Waiting in the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service classification pipe- 
line are nearly 4,000 other dwindling spe- 
cies, most of them little known plants and 
tiny invertebrates. “They may not be 
sexy,” admits Campbell, “but such organ- 
isms are what make ecosystems work.” 

Will they be saved? The Endangered 
Species Act is up for reauthorization this 
year, and a throng of interest groups 1s de- 
termined to weaken it. Not since 1977, 
when an 8-cm (3-in.) fish called the snail 
darter halted construction of Tennessee's 
Tellico Dam, has this critical piece of envi 
ronmental legislation generated so much 
controversy. 

The reason is as plain as the spots on 
the owls perched in the way of loggers 
bent on felling the ancient forests of the 
Pacific Northwest. To critics, the Endan- 
gered Species Act is an inflexible barrier 
to economic progress. “Never before have 
we had a natural-resource conflict of this 
dimension,” says U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
biologist John Fay. A little gray bird called 
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are now off the critical 


the California gnatcatcher is pitted 
against Southern California real estate 
developers who covet the same sea view, 
The Snake River sockeye salmon is about 
to clash with hydropower generators In 
the Pacific Northwest. A small fish known 
as the delta smelt, if it gets onto the 
threatened-species list, could force 
changes in the flow of irrigation water to | 
farmers in California's Central Valley. 
Complains Tom Hirons, a contract logger 
from Gates, Ore.: “The Endangered Spe 
cies Act is the most powerful law in the 
U.S. It can stop any human activity. I 
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Home Again? 
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Predators stalk black-footed fe: 
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| intend to fight like hell to get it amended.” | specimens of a rare plant, the prairie 


Defenders of the law deny that it is 
enforced in an unreasonable way. The 
World Wildlife Fund cites a study of 
34,000 endangered-species consulta- 
tions conducted by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service between 1987 and 
1991. Less than 0.1% of the total (21 in 
all) could not be resolved, Far more 
commonly, the consultations deter- 
mined that a simple commonsense solu- 
tion sufficed. In Illinois, for instance, a 
highway-widening project was rerouted 
to avoid a roadside patch containing 


bush clover. 

But serious conflicts will become more 
common as human development pushes 
more species into less and less favorable 
habitats. Such dilemmas call for imagina- 
tive, if imperfect, compromises. Near Palm 
Springs, Calif., a huge tract of land that 
provided habitat for the Coachella Valley 
fringe-toed lizard has now been opened for 
private development. In exchange, the liz- 
ard was given the run of three nature pre- 
serves totaling 6,900 hectares (17,000 
acres). Fences protect its remaining habitat 





Oregon silverspots may be ignored 





8 from marauding motorcy- 
© clists. Within the confines 
5 of two preserves, at least, it 
= has become fruitful and 
? multiplied. 

While only a few endan- 
= gered species have pros- 
> pered enough to be removed 
= from the list (the American 
alligator, for example), oth- 
ers have begun to make no- 
table comebacks. Popula- 
tions of bald eagles, 
whooping cranes and pere- 
grine falcons are all rising. 

The program has 
cused far too much effort, 
though, on rescuing glam- 
orous species. If 
alone drove policy, it would 
emphasize protection of 
keystone species that hold 
major ecosystems together. 
Many romantic plans, such 
as reintroducing wolves to 
Yellowstone National Park, 
would take a backseat to 
preserving unsung species 
of bees, butterflies and bats. 
“No one likes bats,” ob- 
serves environmental attor- 
ney Daniel J. Rohlf, of Portland, Ore., 
“but they often play a critical role. With- 
out bats, many species of plants don’t get 
pollinated.” Thus ecosystem protection 
should take precedence over protection of 
individual species. 

As the spotted owl fight illustrates, 
protecting ecosystems, even those unique 
systems like ancient forests, will not be po 
litically easy. But it will be necessary if the 
nation wants to preserve the intricate web 
of life that supports humans and slime 
molds alike. With reporting by 
James Willwerth/Los Padres National Forest 
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ts majestic wings once cast large shadows all over North 
America. The bird was a survivor. When saber-toothed cats 

and other big animals died off about 10,000 years ago, the Cali- 
fornia condor retreated to the carrion-rich Pacific coast and sur- 
vived. A Spanish priest recorded seeing one in 1602; Lewis and 
Clark spotted another in 1805 

But a 20th century plague of hunting and lead poisoning 
brought Gymnogyps californianus to near extinction. Biologists 
trapped the last wild California condor in 1987, and 27 birds re 
mained as genetic “founders” for a breeding program that has 
produced 25 additional birds, including the two freed last week. 

Since a condor’s wings are too large for much flapping, it 
soars skyward by jumping from its mountaintop nest into an up 
draft. On the ground, the birds need a spiraling thermal air cur- 
rent to take off. Says the Los Angeles Zoo’s Michael Wallace: 
“I’ve seen Andean condors walk half a mile for a launch point.” 

Condors find food in open flatlands where shrubbery will not 
hamper takeoffs. They used to live on cliff tops around Califor 
nia’s Central Valley and fly to lowlands where hunters shot deer 
and left “gut piles” full of bullet fragments of toxic lead, 
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Chicks raised in captivity have prospered at the San Diego 
and Los Angeles zoos, but returning to the wild is another mat- 
ter. At least 30 of the 49 black-footed ferrets released in a Wyo 
ming wilderness last fall have died. In Texas, reintroduced north 
ern aplomado falcons were killed off by great horned owls that 
had moved into the falcons’ old territory. 

Captive breeding may destroy behaviors needed for survival. 
Zoo-bred golden lion tamarins dropped out of trees and ig 
nored natural food after going back to the Brazilian jungle. The 
first red wolves reintroduced to a North Carolina refuge wan- 
dered out into residential neighborhoods. 

In California the lives of the freed condors will be “managed.” 
Stillborn calves left on mountains might keep the birds from flying 
to flatland sources of toxic food, and moving the carrion around 
will force natural foraging behavior. Biologists assume that inten- 
sive care is temporary. “Right now, we are this species’ surrogate 
parents,” says Robert Measta, head of U.S. Fish and Wildlife con- 
dor operations. “In the old days, adult condors did this job.” With 
luck, someday they will again. —By James Willwerth. 
With reporting by Andrea Dorfman/New York 
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Ten good reasons to have 
a dealership service your car 


Today’s new cars and trucks need a special kind of care. 
By going to a franchised new-car dealership, you can expect quality service 
and avoid unnecessary maintenance and repairs. 





Many dealership technicians are certified by the National Institute for Automotive 
Service Excellence (ASE). Usually they specialize in only one make of vehicles — yours. 


12. TOP-NOTCH TRAINING |] You can be assured that dealership technicians have current technical and product 


information. This generation of cars needs the computer skills, electronics and continuing education that your 
manufacturer provides to the dealership technicians who service your Car. 


3. STATE-OF-THE-ART EQUIPMENT | Dealers have access to specially designed service tools and the finest in 


modern diagnostic systems to use in servicing your car. 


14. HELPFUL HOT LINES | You benefit from a vast data base of current 
technical information available to your dealer. Technicians can usually call WHAT REGULAR CAR MAINTENANCE 


the manufacturer’s hot line which provides instant inside information CAN (lo FoR You 


about your specific model car 


sk ° ocr 43) > riSk 2ak Ww 
ERD With original equipment replacement parts @ Dec e the risk of a breakdown 


manufactured for your exact model car or truck, you'll be assured of the 
right look, the right fit and the same original equipment manufacturer 
(OEM) quality you originally purchased. 


CRANE OL DAME TOEEMN Since you've probably 


spent about $15,000 or more on your new Car, you won't want to rely on @ Extend the life of your car 
anyone other than top professionals. Your new car dealership helps you 
keep your car in top performance condition, 


@ Help prevent frequent and costly 
repairs 


@@educe your gas consumption 


@ Provide you with more confidence 
and peace of mind whenever you, 


17. COMPETITIVE PRICES | Check their prices. They're probably better or anyone else, drives your car 


than you think. Competition has forced many dealerships to lower their 
prices — especially on simple maintenance such as oil changes and tune-ups. 


18. SOLID GUARANTEES | Because reputations depend on customer satisfaction, many dealerships guarantee 


repairs for periods appropriate to individual automobile conditions. You'll also get available manufacturers’ 





guarantees on original equipment replacement parts. 


19. PERSONAL CONVENIENCE ) In an effort to earn and keep your business, many dealerships have extended 


service hours to include nights and weekends, opened express lines for routine maintenance and repairs, and started 
to provide guaranteed delivery times tor work completed. Many also offer transportation or “loaner” cars while 
repairs are being made. 


110. POSITIVE SATISFACTION | More than ever before, your dealership wants to please customers by combining 


superior customer service with quality work at a fair price. Because their business depends on it, dealers are making 
your satisfaction their priority. 
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Thanks To Toyota Parts And Service, 


Dot Van 


Belt That 


Meet Dot Van Dyke, from 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Not too long ago, Dot was 
worried about the seatbelt in 
her Toyota Cressida. In fact, 
it wouldnt open. It wouldnt 
close. It wouldn't even budge. 

So she headed for the 
Parts and Service department 


M 
ack 


Goes 


at Roswell Toyota. And, sure 


enough, something was jam- 


med in her seatbelt. A coin. 
The problem was fixed on 
the spot and Dot was on her 
way back home. 

And it's also safe to say 
that thanks to Genuine 
Toyota Replacement Parts 


Dyke Now Has A 
With Any Outfit. 


and Service, Dot now feels 
more secure in her Toyota. No 
matter what she’s wearing. 


PARIS& 
SERVICE 


“I love what you do for me? 


> TOYOTA 

















Peering into the Russian Soul 


Books 





SLEEPWALKER IN AFOG by Tatyana Tolstaya 
Translated by Jamey Gambrell; Knopf; 192 pages; $19 


By BRIGID OHARA-FORSTER 





he people of what is still the largest 

country on earth are playing Russian 
roulette with history, producing a dizzying 
rush of events that defy comprehension. 
Tatyana Tolstaya, the great-grandniece of 
Leo Tolstoy, helps us make human sense 
of the game and the gamblers. 

Tolstaya’s eight stories, while never 
more than obliquely political, illustrate 
the forces that have gnawed away the 
structure of the world she de- 
scribes. At a high school reunion, 
a fat and happy apparatchik 

| sweeps up in his limo to be greet- 
ed with cold shoulders instead of 
warm hugs as his former class- 
mates berate him for the oppres- 
sive privileges of the nomenkla- 
tura. Another character believes 
ideological purity will win him a 
plum diplomatic appointment. He 
not only forbids his wife to sub- 
scribe to a literary magazine and 
crosses out all suspiciously sur- 
named acquaintances from his ad- 
dress book, but also finally smash- 
es all jars of imported food in the 
house, even the Bulgarian apple 
jam. The life of a third character Is 
so drab that even a tiny gift from 
Paris, a red plastic spoon, lends 
his days a sudden radiance. 


Out of 
Her League 


To DIE FOR by Joyce Maynard 
Dutton; 241 pages; $20 


i n 1972 Joyce Maynard burst onto the lit 
erary scene, writing an autobiographical 
cover story for the New York Times Maga- 
zine titled “An 18-Year-Old Looks Back 
on Life.” She parlayed her reputation as 
the most famous teenager on the Eastern 
Seaboard into a grownup career as a wril- 
er, producing capable and occasionally 
compelling chronicles of all things domes- 
tic. She has produced one novel and count 
less articles, and has been labeled—not un- 
fairly—a women’s writer. Now she has 
attempted a crime novel loosely based on a 
tabloid murder. The result is a whydunit 

To Die For follows the well-covered 
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Tolstaya so obviously loves her lan- 
guage, “the Russian word, so powerful 
and poisonous and yet loving and lithe,” 
that even in translation she carves indeli- 
ble people who roam the imagination long 
after the book is put down. Like the 
quirky, clinical images of photographer 
Diane Arbus, Tolstaya’s portraits em- 


brace the strange, even the monstrous, 

who must not be pushed away uncontem 

plated, because they are part of us. 
Russian sentimentality can be honey 





Tolstaya: embracing the strange, even the monstrous 


case of New Hampshire high school in- 
structor Pamela Smart, convicted in 1991 
of persuading her teenage lover to kill her 
husband. In Maynard's novel the cold- 
blooded, career-obsessed killer is Suzanne 
Maretto, who hungers to become the next 
Barbara Walters. Her husband is a sweet- 
tempered restaurant manager, and her lov- 
er is an emotionally fragile teenage boy. 

Maynard’s chosen genre is not an easy 
one, and she makes her task more difficult 
by telling her story in 25 different voices, 
with each short chapter writ- 
ten in the first person. The au- 
many 
voices when she is not sure of 
even one seems utter folly. 
While they are meant to sound 
distinct, the characters sound 
curiously similar. Despite their 
blue-collar vernacular, 
remains somehow knowing 
and clever 

Strewn throughout this 


thor’s attempt at so 


each 
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Maynard: a whydunit 








sweet, but Tolstaya spikes it with the vine- 
gar of the circumstances that afflict her 
hapless dreamers. The story of an 80-year- 
old mother who has spent most of her life | 
caring for her retarded son is told in the | 
voice of that man-child. His burbling nar- 
rative takes us through his day as he waits 
for his mother to rise, dress her thickened 
body and take up the constant guard she 
can never relinquish. Like the immobile, 
anonymous soldier guarding a tomb, she | 
is always present but never animated as 
the pain of her predicament seeps into us. 
While Tolstaya is a caustic chronicler of 
perpetual yearning and casual cruelty, she 
can also be wildly funny, capturing the luna- 
tic humor that leavens these hardscrabble 
lives. Lyonechka, a rarely employed writer 
who has already thrown away one newspa- 
per job by introducing an unwel- 
come sardonic note to the obituary 
column, lasts no longer at a wom- 
en’s magazine after he starts a reci- 
pe with the words “Let’s be frank— 
there ain't nothing to eat.” 
Tolstaya roams the nighttime 
city, taking us behind the flickering 
: blue lights of a thousand windows. 
We share the unsought intimacy of 
overpeopled apartments where 
“another person’s wall darkens 
and swells with autumn anguish.” 
Those who suffer must not only 
endure their plight; they must also | 
surrender the peculiarly human 
right to be themselves: to lust, to 
scheme, to betray, to generally be- 
have badly. Tolstaya is there to re- 
mind us that not even history at its 
most reckless can rob individuals 
of the right to their own stories. 


story are seemingly gratuitous nods to bits 
and pieces of popular culiure: show-biz ce 
lebritics, movies, rock groups. Maynard 
suggests that her alienated characters suf- 
fer the modern ailment of media overload 
Toward the end of the novel, the mother of 
the hired teenage killer speaks: “One min- 
ute you're sitting there, reading some arti- 
cle in a magazine all about Tom Selleck or 
someone, the next thing you know they're 
putting handcuffs on your son ... It 
doesn’t feel like your real life, you know? It 

feels like you're on a show too 
Only there’s no commercials. | 
And it doesn’t end.” 

To Die For 
narrative momentum, but in 
the end the plot seems 
preordained and the charac- 
ters never remotely credible 
Maynard's subject is off her 
beaten track. Next time she 
might opt to stick closer to 
home. —By Barbara Rudolph 
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By MICHAEL QUINN / Reported by Wendy Cole 








A Tony Contender 


The French have one. The British have one of the biggest. Yet we 
have none—something TONY RANDALL may remedy with his Na- 
tional Actors Theatre, a Broadway-based troupe of the best foot- 
lighted talent in America. Its latest outing: A Little Hotel on the 
Side, featuring slammed doors, raised eyebrows and a star well 
cast in a comedy of bedside manners—ROB LOWE, noted cam- 
corder enthusiast, joined by Randall and LYNN REDGRAVE. 





the job before him. Last 











Shaggy Today 


O.K., so Today is the oldest 
daily program on network 
television, but did this justify 
a 40th-year féte that seemed 
to run that long? NBC’s gar- 
rulous celebration culminat- 
ed last week with a look back 
to those halcyon days when 
no one had ever heard of 
something called Good 
Endless 


Morning America, 


archival footage, an anniver- 
sary show and a prime-time 
special proved that there are 
duller things than a PBS 
pledge drive. But amid the 
pitiless plugola came some 
refreshing lunacy: Bill Cosby 
in the fright wig and free- 
form facial hair of critic 
Gene Shalit. This made up 
for the cowboy who com- 
pared his horses to the To- 
day show hosts. A little. 


Times Change 


He may be only 40, but 
Arthur Ochs Sulzberger Jr. «l- 
ready has all the 
qualifications to be 
publisher of the 
New York Times: 
13 years at the pa- 
per as reporter, 
corporate planner, 
deputy publisher 

and the fact that 
three generations 
of his family had 





week Arthur the Elder, 
known as “Punch,” passed 
the scepter to his son, who 
_ does not like to be 
; known as “Pinch” 
¢ (“Nobody uses it 
- to my face twice”). 
he new publisher, 
who has a casual 
style and humor, 
will still report to 
Dad, head of the 
paper's parent 
company. 





. The Hollywood Primary 


Now it begins in earnest: the quadrennial quadrille between pres- 
idential candidates seeking cash or charisma and celebrities 
seeking a sense of purpose or a taste of power. Thus far, George 
Bush faces no competition on the Republican side of the Face 
Race: the only major media star backing Patrick Buchanan's bid 
is the old Crossfire-er himself—and code-word wizard David Duke 
can't even claim that distinction. But among the long-exiled Dem- 
ocrats, the celebmart is wide open. Here are some of the more 








prominent acquisitions: 





¢ BILL CLINTON: TV producers and fellow Arkansans Harry Tho- 
mason and Linda Bloodworth-Thomason enlisted Evening Shade's 
Burt Reynolds, plus Dixie Carter and Meshach Taylor from Design- 
ing Women. Also Clintonized: Blair Brown, Richard Dreyfuss. Last 
week's meeting with Robert Redford went well. 

@ TOM HARKIN: The Real Thing for old-reliable liberals Steve Al- 
len and Ed Asner and New Wave liberals Shelley Fabares of Coach 
and Mike Farrell, erstwhile M*A*S*H-er. Roseanne Arnold also 
hearkens to the hard-hitting lowan. 
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@ BOB KERREY: The marketing hasn't been up to the packaging 
for this early L.A. pick, who snared Willie Nelson, Sally Field, Ron 
Silver and ex-overnight guest Debra Winger. 

¢ JERRY BROWN: The Touch-Tone populist didn’t meet support- 
ers like this through an 800 number: Linda Ronstadt, Martin 
Sheen, Talia Shire, Sally Kellerman (“Twenty years ago, | asked 
10 friends to help me move. He was the only one who showed.”) 
®PAUL TSONGAS: “We have not sought endorsements from 
these kinds of people,” says an aide. And haven't gotten any. 
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How to 


Repossess 
A Life 


Witty NORA EPHRON takes control 
by telling her story her way, as a 
novelist, screenwriter and now as 
director of a touching new movie 





By GARRY WILLS 





er mother named her Nora after Ibsen’s feminist in 

A Doll's House, and she certainly slammed the door 

noisily when leaving her first two marriages. But she 
and her current husband Nicholas Pileggi are more like Da- 
shiell Hammett’s Nick and Nora—for one thing, they have 
been making much of their living off of crime. 

This is more obvious in Pileggi’s case, since he wrote the 
book Wiseguy, about the federal witness-protection pro- 
gram, as well as the Martin Scorsese movie based on it, 
GoodFellas. Nora, meanwhile, did two comic riffs on the 
same theme—screenplays for Cookie (with a Bobby Kenne- 
dy imitator as prosecutor) and My Blue Heaven (in which 
constricted FBI men learn from expansive Italian mobsters 
how to live). Ephron herself is critical of these movies, which 
ran into casting and directing troubles; but they are typical of 
her unexpected blindside tackles of ideology: How many 
movies have you seen in which the FBI foolishly does the bid- 
ding of the Mafia? 

Ephron is better known for the screenplays that won her 
Oscar nominations, Silkwood and When Harry Met Sally .. .. 
or for Heartburn, based on her breakup with Watergate jour- 
nalist Carl Bernstein. Yet she came late and reluctantly to 
her mother’s craft, having seen how little happiness it 
brought that tortured role model. Phoebe Ephron and her 
husband Henry were prolific and successful screenwriters in 
the 1940s and 50s, getting credit for at least one master- 
piece, The Desk Set. Nora says her mother did the actual typ- 
ing, while “my father did the pacing up and down”—roughly 
the same job division as in childbirth. Henry wrote a charm- 
ing memoir of the couple's life together, We Thought We 
Could Do Anything, leaving out most of the bleak parts—the 
alcoholism, the bitter fights that made their daughters beg 
the two to get a divorce, both parents’ descent into mental 
illness. It was enough to make Nora, the eldest of the pair's 
four daughters, vow to put Hollywood, movies and screen- 
writing a full continent away from her own life. She became a 
journalist, a remote enough calling that “T thought it was like 
taking up carpentry.” 

But even in New York City she had a circle of old family 








friends to fall back on, since her parents had written first for 
Broadway. As a young reporter at the New York Post, 
Ephron presumed on her mother’s acquaintance with her 
boss, the paper’s owner, Dorothy Schiff, to present fellow re- 
porters’ complaints about filthy working conditions at the 
Post. Schiff gave her the runaround—a dangerous thing to 
do to Ephron. Though she had been doing fluffy “women’s 
items” at the Post, Nora discovered her real (and deadly) tal- 
ent when she deftly beheaded Schiff in an Esquire article. 
After that she became the wittiest journalistic headhunt- 


| er of the ‘70s. The list of her victims is long, but the names 


matter less than the grounds for their execution. Like all 
good essayists, she was basically a moralist, sketching types 
of irresponsible privilege (Schiff), proprietary righteousness 
(Betty Friedan), oracular emptiness (Theodore White), 
poses of profundity (Gail Sheehy) and head-over-heels self- 
infatuation (Brendan Gill). 

That was the time of the “new journalism,” but Tom 
Wolfe, presiding over the movement, did not notice that 
Ephron was writing some of the best reportorial prose of the 
era (he predictably singled out, in his anthology of new jour- 
nalism, Joan Didion). It was a period of burgeoning femi- 
nism, but some feminists closed ranks against a woman who 
admitted, as Ephron did, that she still had fantasies of being 
raped. Yet everything valid in The Beauty Myth was said in 
Ephron’s famous essays on breast size and vaginal perfumes, 
and male oppression is nowhere better described than in her 
article on women in the magazine world. She was portraying 
betrayed women—Pat Loud on TV, Barbara (“Bootsie’”’) 
Mandel in the Maryland Governor's mansion—long before 
she became one. 

But then a funny thing happened to Ephron—or one she 
hoped she could turn into a funny thing. After criticizing ce- 
lebrity journalists, she married one of the leading celebrity 
journalists, Bernstein, and found out, after others knew 
about it, that her husband was having an affair with the Brit- 
ish ambassador's wife. 

Ephron took her two babies to New York, where her hos- 
pitalized father kept an apartment, and began to put her life 
back together, writing screenplays (the thing she had sworn 
never to do) for some fast money, and—in three annual 
work periods—telling her story her way in the novel Heart- 
burn. “It saved her life,” Pileggi says of the book. How so? 
“Well, for one thing, she was broke.” But there is more to it 
than that. The humiliation described in the novel is that she, 
the witty observer of other people’s lives, was unaware of 
what was going on in her own. The book was her way of end- 
ing up more knowing than anyone else who knew about the 
matter. The struggle is for a tone so wry and detached that 
revenge gives way to the work of reappropriating one’s life. 





| To psychoanalytical formulas about choosing the wrong 


partner, she responds with a cleansing comic nihilism: “Let's 
face it, everyone is the one person on earth you shouldn't get 
involved with.” 

The novel is a long comic monologue, closer to Portnoy’s 
Complaint than to the higher-class Peyton Place that Mike 
Nichols made of the movie. “I have spent more sleepless 
nights wondering how I might have saved that movie,” 
Ephron says. Probably she lost it the minute her first-person 
voice was removed from the script. 

She began to realize she could not control her scripts un- 
less she became a director—which she has just done, in the 
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witty and poignant This Js My Life, which opened the Sun- 
dance Film Festival last week and will be released commer- 
cially Feb. 21. The script, which she wrote with her sister 
Delia, treats a comedian (Julie Kavner), caught between the 
conflicting demands of career and kids, who uses her daugh- 
ters’ lives in her routine. This kind of family cannibalism is 
something the Ephron sisters grew up with. 

When Nora went to Wellesley, she and her disintegrating 
mother exchanged bantering letters that the mother turned 
into a hit play, Take Her, She’s Mine, holding off the dark for 
a while with Broadway glitter. The family’s appropriation of 
one another’s lives in print looks like exploitation; but it was 
more an attempt to contain one’s life, as it spun out of con- 
trol, by telling it as a story. When Nora took personal trou- 
bles to her, Phoebe would say, “It’s all copy,” a lesson re- 
peatedly preached by Kavner to her children in This Is My 
Life. When Phoebe came out of the shadows for a lucid mo- 
ment on her deathbed, she said to Nora, “You're a journal- 
ist, take notes.” 

Sister Delia says, “Our mother was not the warmest per- 
son, but she established our world, I think of her as a security 
blanket without the warmth. She had an opinion on every- 
thing, and we [daughters], who are just as opinionated, did 
everything she told us to. The Ephron girls do not join soror- 
ities or any organized religion.” Each daughter had to take 
two years of Latin and three years of French in high school. 


Her upbringing 
made Nora vow to 
put Hollywood a 
full continent away 
from her own life. 


“God forbid we should have 
anything to do with science,” 
Delia recalls. Delia grew up re- 
sisting the idea of writing alto- 
gether: “Nora had staked that 
out.” But when she did eventu- 
ally start writing magazine arti- 
cles, Nora’s only criticism was 
that she quoted too many oth- 
er people. “What do you 
think? Never write without 
knowing what you think,” 
Nora told her. “That,” says 
Delia, “is just what Mother 
would have said.” 

Phoebe Ephron produced 
a busy sisterhood of scribblers. 
Amy, the youngest, a novelist, 
admits, “I wasn’t exactly en- 
couraged to be a landscape 
painter.” Only Hallie, the third 
daughter, has not tried her 
_ hand at fiction. (She is a com- 
puter programmer.) 

3 Nora began her directing 
= career as she did her reporting 
® days at the Post, tapping her 
circle of influential friends. 

She interviewed successful di- 
rectors for practical advice—Nichols, Sidney Lumet, Alan 
Pakula, Rob Reiner. Reiner, with whom Nora had collabo- 
rated on When Harry Met Sally ..., wrote a detailed direc- 
tor’s commentary on the shooting script of This Is My Life 
and gave advice on the editing. “Everyone told me how fa- 
tiguing it would be, how I should get into shape before 
shooting started,” says Ephron. “They didn’t tell me how 
great it would be. I couldn’t wait to get back to the set. I was 
learning more in a week than I had learned in my whole life.” 

Pileggi says she had total control of the process, down to 
what food was being served by the commissary. “It’s all like 
one big typewriter for her.” He sees a pattern in the way 
Nora circled back, almost despite herself, to the life she had 
fled. “She certainly had no grand career plan to do this. Her 
grand career plan is usually how to get all the ingredients to- 
gether for next Thursday's dinner party.” 

But people could say of Ephron now, at age 50, what 
Katharine Hepburn once said of her feminist mother—that 
she managed to have it all, career, husband, family and 
fame. One of the themes of Heartburn the novel, Ephron’s 
best work so far, is that no one can have it all, that life un- 
ravels faster than you can weave it back together—another 
lesson she learned from her haunted mother. But if, when 
her movic is released, the critics attack it, that will no doubt 
be used in future projects to control her life at thar stage. 
It’s all copy. cy 
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What Ever Became of NC-17? 


_Itwas supposed to take the stigma off the X, but the 
dispute over a Michael Douglas movie shows how it failed 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


Fo movie scenes coming soon—or 
maybe not—to a theater near you: 

1. A man and a woman are making 
love in heated close-up. Suddenly she 
stabs him with an ice pick. “She is first 
having sex with him, then killing him,” 
says one person who has seen the film. 
“And she doesn’t do either gently.” 

2. A woman being interrogated by po- 
| lice about a murder uncrosses her legs and 
reveals she is wearing no panties. 

3. A climactic attack is 
drenched in violence, 

4. This is it, folks: “five 
| minutes of pure, erotic sex 
and lovemaking.” 

These scenes are from 
Basic Instinct, a cop-and- 
copulation thriller starring 
Michael Douglas as a San 
Francisco detective on the 
trail of a serial killer and 
Sharon Stone as a bisexual 
novelist, a suspect in the 
case, with whom he has a 
convulsive affair. 

The film has courted 
| scandal since it was a script, 
which earned a record 

$3 million for writer Joe 
Eszterhas. Before shooting 
began, the original pro- 
ducer, Irwin Winkler, quit, 
complaining that director 
Paul Verhoeven ob- 
sessed with showing body 


was 


parts “in various stages of 
excitement.” Eszterhas also 
stormed off the project once or twice. Last 
spring the production was picketed in San 
Francisco by gay activists objecting to the 
script’s depiction of killer lesbians. Every- 
one else was gossiping about the sex 
scenes. “Michael Douglas and I went as 
far as anyone could go,” Stone told Movie- 
line magazine. “So far, in fact, that I don’t 
know how they'll ever get a rating.” 

They can get a rating. But their prob- 
lem is getting an R, which allows children 
to sce a film in the company of an adult. 
After two preliminary screenings, the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America’s 
classification board indicated that in its 

| present form, Basic Instinct would receive 
an NC-17 rating (no children; 17 or old- 
er). Douglas and Verhoeven have urged 
| that the disputed scenes stay, even if this 
results in an adults-only tag. But Carolco, 





which produced the $40 million film, and 
Tri-Star, which is to release it in March, 
are insisting that Verhoeven keep cutting 

| Basic Instinct until it gets an R. Fearful 
that they will make less money if shut out 
of the lucrative teen market, they are opt- 
ing for holy Mammon over hot art. 

If anybody in Hollywood could bring 
muscle to breaking the taboo against re- 
leasing NC-17 movies, Douglas and Ver- 
hoeven are the guys. The Dutch director 
(who in his early films Spetters and The 

| Fourth Man peppered extravagant sexual 


Stone and Douglas heat up Basic Instinct 


themes with lavish male and female nudi- 
ty) is known for his inventive, violent and 
profitable sci-fi films RoboCop and Total 
Recall. Douglas is one of the town’s most 
respected and powerful actor-producers; 
his risks pay off. Should Tri-Star take a 
gamble on his instincts? Director Lili Fini 
Zanuck (Rush) thinks so: “You've got Mi- 
chael Douglas, a major star who has 
proved himself in a similar film, Fatal At- 

| traction. If the studio will back Basic In- 
stinct, so will the marketplace.” 

Two years ago, directors and reviewers 
raised a ruckus about the X ratings given 
such critically acclaimed independent fare 
as Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer and The 
Cook the Thief His Wife & Her Lover. After 
much debate, and the likelihood that a 
major-studio film (Universal’s Henry & 

| June) would get an X, the film industry's 











rating board altered the label to NC-17. 
The idea was to remove the stigma of por- 
nography that the X rating bore and allow 
serious filmmakers to explore provocative 
styles without worrying that the parents of 
a 14-year-old might be offended. 

It didn’t take. Many theaters, bound by 
restrictive real estate contracts, will not 
show NC-17 movies, and many newspapers 
won't run the ads. The majors continue to 
require directors to deliver films that will 
be rated no worse than R. So the rating 
really meant “No Change”; not a single 
big-studio film since Henry & June has been 
released NC-17. And for directors wanting 
the same freedom as their European coun- 
terparts, it means “No Chance.” 

Richard Heffner, the chairman of the 
ratings board, says NC-17 should not be 
treated as “the mark of Cain. I firmly be- 
lieve that NC-17 is a rating 
that should be used and re- 
spected,” he says. “Ameri- 
cans are wise enough to un- 
derstand that we should 
discriminate between what 
children and adults can see, 
and that's all it means.” 

Heffner may see the 
NC-17 rating as a guide for 
concerned parents, but pro- 
ducers, distributors and ex- 
hibitors take it as a guide to 
what they can make, release 
and show. “NC-17 movies 
do not fit into our main 
busit.ess plan,” says Thomas 


Pollock, chairman of the 
MCA/Universal Motion 
Picture Group. “By and 


large, we are designing mov- 
ies as entertainment for 
large audiences. That is our 
mandate. I doubt that NC- 
17 will be viable unless some 
mainstream movie is willing 
to go out with the label. 
Otherwise the category has no real mean- 
ing, because no one’s using it.” 

The sensible compromise—to release 
Basic Instinct in both its original (NC-17) 
and moderated (R) versions—is not al- 
lowed by the motion-picture association. 
The probable outcome is that like other 
films embroiled in ratings wrangles, Basic 
Instinct will be shown fig-leafed in the U.S. 
but fully frontal abroad and, later, on 
home video. In that scenario, the blue- 
noses and bean counters win; consenting 
adults and ambitious moviemakers lose. 
And once again a crucial question goes 
begging: if movies are allowed to make vi- 
olence terrifying—as in such acclaimed 
dramas as The Silence of the Lambs, Cape 
Fear and JFK—why can’t they make sex 
sexy? —Reported by Jordan Bonfante and Sally 
B. Donnelly/Los Angeles 
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“| know | should quit. 


Dont tell me why, 
tell me how.” 


You don’t need lectures, you need help. Well, now 
there's a revolutionary new product that can help 


The new Nicoderm patch actually helps relieve the 
body's craving for nicotine, when used as a part of a 
comprehensive behavioral smoking-cessation program 


Nicoderm is a small, thin, 24-hour patch that 

goes on your upper body and delivers a continuous 
flow of nicotine through your skin. Nicoderm has 
been clinically proven to help relieve the withdrawal 
symptoms that usually come with quitting, 


As part of the smoking-cessation program, your 
doctor can provide a free Nicoderm Committed 
Quitter's book containing strategies for outwitting 
and outlasting—your habit 


The Nicoderm patch is available only with a prescrip- 
tion. Why not ask your doctor about it. After just 
10 weeks of Nicoderm therapy you could be on your 
way to a new nonsmoking life-style 


Ask your doctor about the Nicoderm patch. 








BRIEF SUMMARY 


NICODERM* 
(nicotine transdermal system) 
Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours. 
CAUTION: Federal law prohibits dispensing without prescription. 
hentominat systemic 

is a transdermal system that provides delivery 
of nicotine for 24 hours following its application to intact skin. 
The Nicoderm system is a multilayered rectangular film containing 
nicotine as the active agent. For the three doses the composition 
per unit area is identical from the visible surtace toward 
the surface attached to the skin are (1) an occlusive backing 
(polyethylene/aluminum/polyester/ethylene-viny! acetate 
copolymer): (2) a drug reservoir containing nicotine (in an 
vinyl acetate copolymer matnx); (3) @ rate-controlling membrane 

(aa adhesive; and (5) a protective 

liner that covers the i and must be removed before 
application to the skin, 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Nicoderm treatment is indicated as an aid to smoking cessation 
for the reliet of nicotine withdrawal symptoms. Nicoderm treatment 
should be used as part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking- 
cessation program. 


The use of Nicoderm systems for longer than 3 months has not 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 
Use of Nicoderm is contraindicated in patients with 
itivity oF all to nicotine or to any of the components 
the therapeutic system 
WARNINGS 


Nicotine from any source can be toxic and addictive. Smoking 
COLOSSIANS, HORT CORRS: NS aCe raat 
adversely the fetus and the pregnant woman. For any smoker, 
with or without Concomitant disease or pregnancy, the risk of 


nicotine in a smoking-cessation program should be 
weighed against the hazard of continued smoking while u! 
Nicoderm MS and the likelihood of achieving cessation 
smoking nicotine replacement 


Pregnancy i 

Tobacco smoke, which has been shown to be harmful to the fetus, 
contains nicotine, hydrogen cyanide, and carbon monoxide. 
Nicotine has been shown in animal studies to cause fetal harm 
it is theretore presumed that Nicoderm systems can cause fetal 
harm when administered to a woman. The effect of 


pregnancy (see PRECAUTIONS). 


Theretore pregnant smokers should be encouraged to 
attempt cessation using educational and behavioral 
interventions before using pharmacological approaches. If 
Nicoderm systems are used pregnancy, or if the 





ape her sreised ph deidearpe Nicoderm systems, 
patient should be apprised of the potential hazard to the 
Safety Note Ci Children 


onceming 
The senourie of nicotine thst ere tolerated by aduk srckers eon 
ae ae ot fatal if the 
System is ori chil or pets. Used 
21 mokiayeyneme conten shoal 7298 mg) of their initial drug 
content re, patients should be cautioned to keep both the 
used and unused Nicoderm systems out of the reach of children 
and pets. 
PRECAUTIONS 
The patient should be urged to stop smoking complete! 
when initiating Nicoderm therapy (see DOSAGE AN 
ADMINISTRATION), Patients be informed that it they 
continue to smoke while using Nicoderm systems, they may 
experience adverse effects due to peak nicotine levels higher than 
those experienced from smoking alone. If there is a clinically 
significant increase in cardiovascular or other effects attributable 
to nicotine, the Nicoderm dose should be reduced or Nicoderm 
treatment discontinued (see WARNINGS). Physicians should 
anticipate that concomitant medications may need dosage 
adjustment (see Drug Interactions). 
The use of Nicoderm systems beyond 3 months by patients who 
stop smoking should be discouraged because the chronic 
consumption of nicotine by any route can be harmful and addicting. 


should be cautioned that a serious reaction could occur from 
to other nicotine-containing products or smoking. In the 
trials, Sse following system removal was typically 
seen in about 14% of patients, some edema in 3%, and dropouts 
due to skin reactions occurred in 2% of patients. 
Patients should be instructed to promptly discontinue the use of 
Nicoderm systems and contact their physicians if they experience 
severe or persistent local skin reactions (eg, severe 
pruritus, or edema) at the site of application or a generalized skin 
reaction (eg, urticaria, hives, or rash). 
Patients using Nicoderm therapy concurrently with other 
transdermal products may exhibit local reactions at both application 
sites. Reactions were seen in 2 of 7 patients using concomitant 
Estraderm”® (estradiol transdermal ) in clinical trials. In such 
patients, use of one or both systems may have to be discontinued. 
Skin Disease 
Nicoderm systems are usually well tolerated by with normal 
skin, but may be irritating for patients with some skin disorders 
(atopic or eczematous dermatitis). 
Cardiovascular or Vascular Diseases 
The risks of nicotine replacement in patients with certain 
cardiovascular and vascular diseases should be 


weighed against the benefits of nicotine replacement in 
asmoking-cessation for them, fically, patients with 

heart disease ot ion and/or 
angina pectoris), serious arr , OF vasospastic 


(Buerger's disease, 's variant angina) should 
be carefully screened and evaluated betore nicotine replacement 
is prescribed. 


Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of Nicoderm 
therapy was reported . It serious cardiovascular 
symptoms occur with the use of Nicoderm therapy, it should be 
discontinued. 


Nicoderm therapy was as well tolerated as placebo in a controlled 
if disease (see CLINICAL 


Nicoderm therapy did not affect angina frequency or the 
appearance of arrhythmias on Holler monitoning in these patients. 
Nicoderm therapy generally should not be used in patients during 
the immediate post-myocardial infarction period, patients with 
Serious arrhythmias, and patients with severe or worsening angina 


Renal or Hepatic Insufficiency 
The ics of nicotine have not been studied in the 
elderly or in with renal or hepatic impail However, 


to affect the clearance 
circulation (see 
Endocrine Diseases 

Nicoderm therapy should be used with caution in patients with 
hyperthyroidism, pheochromocytoma, or insulin-cependent 
diabetes, since nicotine causes the release of catecholamines by 
the adrenal medulla. 


Peptic Ulcer Disease 

Nicotine delays healing in peptic ulcer disease, therefore, Nicoderm 
therapy should be used with caution in patients with active peptic 
ulcers and only when the benefits of including nicotine 

ina Program outweigh the risks. 


Accelerated Hypertension 

Nicotine therapy constitutes a risk factor for development ot 

malignant in patients with accelerated hypertension; 

therefore, should be used with caution in these 

patients and only when the benefits of bore nicotine 

replacement in a smoking-cessation program igh the risks. 

Information for Patient 

A patient instruction sheet is included in the package of Nicoderm 
f ihe pesenk: The Cen See ane 


it and on how to properly use and 
dispose of Nicoderm Patents should be encouraged to 
ask questions of the jan and pharmacist. 


Patients must be advised to keep both used and unused systems 
out of the reach of children and pets. 

Drug Interactions 

‘Smoking cessation, with or without nicotine replacement, may alter 
the pharmacokinetics of certain concomitant medications, 


Require a Decrease in 
Detect Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 


















May Require an Increase in 
Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 


i hamster ovary celts. In rats and rabbits, 


implantation can 
be delayed or inhibited by a reduction in ONA synthesis that 
appears to be caused by nicotine. Studies have shown a decrease 
in litter size in rats treated with nicotine during gestation. 


PREGNANCY 

Pregnancy Category D (see WARNINGS). 

The harmtul effects of cigarette smoking on maternal and fetal 
established. These include low birth weight, 

, and increased 


Spontaneous abortion during nicotine replacement therapy has 
been reported; as with smoking, nicotine as a contributing 
cannot be excluded. 


Nicoderm therapy should be used during if the 
likelinood of smoking cessation justifies the potential risk of use of 
nicotine replacement by the patent who may continue to smoke, 

Nicotine was shown to produce skeletal 
abnormalities in the of mice when given doses toxic to 
the dams (25 mg/kg IP or i 


Human Studies: Nicotine teratogenicity has not been studied in 
humans except as a component of cigarette smoke (each cigarette 
smoked delivers about 1 mg of nicotine). It has not been possible 
to conclude whether cigarette smoking is teratogenic to humans. 
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Animal Studies: A nicotine bolus (up to 2 mg/kg) to pregnant rhesus 
monkeys Caused acidosis, hypercarbia. and hypotension (fetal and 
matemal concentrations were about 20 times those achieved after 
smoking 1 cigarette in 5 minutes). Fetal breathing movements were 
seduced in the fetal lamb after intravenous injection of 0.25 
nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smoking 1 cagaretie every £2 
seconds for 5 minutes). Uterine blood flow was reduced about 30% 
Whine ituaion of 0.1 mavigtinan niccene 57 20 eines rover 
rhesus monkeys (eq) to smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
minute tor 20 minutes). 
Human Experience: Cigarette smoking during pregnancy Is a530- 
Ciated with an increased risk of sponlaneous abortion, low birth 
weight infants, and perinatal mortality. Nicotine and carbon 
considered the most lil mediators of these 


parameters has been studied near term. 
aortic blood flow and heart rate and decreased uterine blood tlow 
and fetal breathing movements. Nicoderm therapy has not been 
studied in pregnant humans. 

Labor and Delivery 

The Nicoderm system is not recommended to be left on during labor 
and . The effects of nicotine on a mother or the fetus during 
labor are unknown. 

Use in Nursing Mothers 

Caution should be exercised when Nicoderm therapy is 
administered to nursing women. The of Nicoderm therapy 
in nursing infants has not been examined. icotine passes freely 
into breast milk; the milk to ratio 29. Nicotine is 
absorbed orally. An infant has the ability to clear nicotine by hepatic 
of removal is probably 


with cigarette smoking, as 
are generally reduced with nicotine 

exposure of the intant to nicotine from Nicoderm therapy should 
ordi any ba apne sapere aber 
lo ine from continued smoking by the mother (passive smoke 
exposure and contamination of breast mifk with other components 
of tobacco smoke) and from Nicoderm therapy alone or in 
combination with continued smoking. 


Pediatric Use 
Nicoderm ts not recommended for use in children, because 
the safety and of Nicoderm therapy in children and 


adolescents who smoke have not been evaluated 


Geriatric Use 

Fifty-six patients over the age of 60 participated in clinical trials of 
Nicoderm therapy. Nicoderm therapy to be as effective 
Pelagic bid uch baer asthenia, various 
body and dizziness occurred slightly more often in patients 
over 60 years of age. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in the 1,131 patients who participated 
in controlled clinical trials is complicated by the occurrence of GI 
and CNS effects of nicotine withdrawal as ~vell as nicotine excess. 
The actual incidences of both are cc. sunded by concurrent 
emvoting by mary ol ie penenes, Vie err eeray oe 
during trials, the investigators did not attempt to identity the 
cause of the symptom. 

Topical Adverse Events 

The most common adverse event associated with topical nicotine 
is a short-lived and/or burning at the application 
site, which was seen at least once in 47% of patients on the 
Nicoderm system in the clinical trials. Local erythema after system 
removal was noted at least once in 14% of patients and local edema 
in 3%. Erythema generally resolved within 24 hours. Cutaneous 
hypersensitivity (contact sensitization) occurred in 2% of patients 
on Nicoderm systems (see PRECAUTIONS, Allergic Reactions) 


PROBABLY CAUSALLY RELATED 
The following adverse events were reported more frequently in 
Nicoderm-treated patients than in ebo-Ireated patients or 
exhibited a dose response in trials. 

Digestive system — Diarrhea’ dyspepsia’ 

Mouth/Tooth disorders—Dry mouth * 

Musculoskeletal system—Arthraigia? myalgia” 

Nervous system—Abnormal dreams; insomnia (23%), 


nervousness 
Skin and appendages— Sweating * 





Frequencies for 21 system 
* Reported in 3% to patients 
* Reported in 1% to 3% of patients 
Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patients 


and placebo-treated patients 
at about the same frequency in clinical trials are listed below. The 
Clinical significance of the association between Nicoderm systems 
and these events is unknown, but they are reported as alerting 
information for the clinician. 
Body as a whole—Asthenia’ back pain’ chest pain," pain” 
Dignatis ayetent Abeer pain constipation” nausea’ 
vorniting * 
Nervous syetem—Dizziness: headache (29%), paresthesia * 
Resrenicry sete Conn increased; pharyngitis’ 





Skin and —Rash* 
Special senses— perversion” 
Urogenital system—Dysmenorrhea” 
Frequencies for 21 systems 
“Reported in 3% to patients 
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TELEVISION 


Mr. Mouse Goes to Washington 


On The Simpsons, Itchy and Scratchy are a sadomasochistic 
mouse-and-cat team that enacts scenes of baroque violence in a 
running parody of kiddie cartoon shows. On CAPITOL CRIT- 
TERS, cats really do chase mice—and the trouble is, it’s no par- 
ody. The new animated series from Steven Bochco Productions 
(Asc, debuting Jan. 28, 8:30 p.m. EST) revolves around Max, a 
country mouse from Nebraska who moves in with his cousin and 
a ragtag band of rodents living in the basement of the White 
House. Anyone expecting savvy political satire, however, is due 
for disappointment. With a few exceptions (Max gets stuck in the 
briefcase of a Senator taking bribes), the comedy comes from sit- 
com-style wisecracks and routine cartoon sight gags that might 
just as well be taking 
place in Omaha. The 
Hanna-Barbera anima- 
tion, though a cut above 
the Saturday-morning 
usual, has littke charm. 
Cartoons aimed at the 
whole family ought to be 
either funny (The Simp- 
sons) or cute (The Little 
Mermaid). Capitol Critters 
is neither. —R.Z. 











CINEMA 


'AHome-Cooked Tale 


A very old lady (Jessica Tandy), confined to a nursing home, 
strikes up a friendship with a younger woman (Kathy Bates) who 
eats too much because she is emotionally starved by her marriage. 
What brings them together is a long, slightly shaggy story the old- 
er woman relates. It is about the friendship of headstrong Idgie 
(Mary Stuart Masterson) and ladylike Ruth (Mary-Louise 
Parker), two young women of the 1930s, 
and it involves home cooking, wife beat- 
ing and a murder, It is an uneasy blend of 
(among other things) whimsy, melodra- 
ma, the Ku Klux Klan and feminist senti- 
ment that coexists rather awkwardly 
with the modern story. Like most movies 
that wish mainly to warm our hearts, 
FRIED GREEN TOMATOES is basically a 
lie. But it works. In part that’s because 
all the actresses ground their archetypal 
characters in strongly realized reality, in 
part because the skittery script doesn’t 
permit us to dwell on any of its improba- 
bilities, and in part because director Jon 
Avnet energetically insists that the light 
of sheer good nature can always banish 
the essential blackness of his tale. —R.S. 
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CINEMA 


. . 
Learning to Accept History 
In RHAPSODY IN AUGUST, three generations of a Japanese fam- 
ily contemplate a great and terrible event, the bombing of Nagasa- 
ki. But the milieu director Akira Kurosawa creates for their delib- 
erations is small and serene: a farm where a grandmother, who 
witnessed the blast from afar and lost her husband in it, gently and 
indirectly informs her grandchildren about the past. And about 

| the proper way to confront it—with calm, unblinking acceptance. 
This is a part of their education their parents have neglected. For 
the middle generation, seeking economic advantage, especially 
with a branch of the family that has immigrated to the U.S. and 








prospered, has pre- 
ferred to deny history's 
impact on their lives. It 
is touching to watch a 
bond being created be- 
tween wise age and in- 
nocent youth and won- 
derful to experience 
the grace of Kurosa- \ 
wa’s art as he explores, 
with a new simplicity, one of his preoccupying themes: man’s in- 
ability to control, or even think coherently about, the mighty his- 
torical forces he so often and carelessly unleashes, —R.S. 


THEATER 


Double, Double 


The idea that rivalry between British and American Macbeths 
could stir their New York City partisans to murderous riot seems 
almost unimaginably quaint. But in his witty and poignant evoca- 
tion of the madness of 1849, TWO SHAKESPEAREAN ACTORS, 
playwright Richard Nelson slyly suggests parallels to our cra’s 
battles over supposed Eurocentric cultural imperialism. The 
play’s underlying debate: Is art universal, or does it belong exclu- 
sively to its nation of origin? Nelson touches on these matters in 
glittering moments rather than digging in with Shavian relent- 
lessness. He focuses on three actors: William Charles Macready 
(Brian Bedford), the English Macbeth, a man with no life save 
work and drinking; Edwin Forrest (Victor Garber), the Ameri- 
can Macbeth, a compulsive seducer; and John Ryder (Zeljko 
Ivanek), dogsbody to 
Macready and fill-in 
Macduff for Forrest, 
who comes alive only 
when being someone 
else. All three are 
splendid, as is Jack 
O'Brien’s staging of the 
Broadway season’s first 
substantial new Ameri- 
can play. —W.A.HLI 








MUSIC 


ABright Star Eclipsed 

During the 1950s, BOBBY “et was a teen idol who wrote and 
sang some classic rockers (Splish Splash, Dream Lover), then de- 
cided to turn himself into Sinatra. No one ever said Darin was 
modest. That brashness, in fact, was part of his whole charming, 
overreaching package, which is welcomely represented on two At- 
lantic CDs called The Best of Bobby Darin (Splish Splash and Mack 
the Knife). Mack, of course, became Darin’s signature song, mak- 
ing him equally at home in supper clubs and on American Band- 
stand. He went to Hollywood, made movies, played Vegas and laid 
down some exceptional, swinging sides, but after Mack, consistent 
success was as elusive as a single, solid performing style. He died, 
far from a superstar, in 1973. The 
new CDs prove that his pop sing- 
ing, had it not been eclipsed by 
the advent of the Beatles and the 
passing of Tin Pan Alley, could 
have become world-class. Tunes 
like Clementine and Skylark, even 
achestnut like Bill Bailey, can still 
make your speakers jump. Darin 
was born a little out of time, 
but time has been good to his 
music. —A.C. 
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Essay 


Michael Kinsley 


Private Lives: 
How Relevant? 


ere we go again. Last week two New York City tabloids, 

the Post and the Daily News, suddenly front-paged some 
old allegations about past extramarital activities by Arkansas 
Governor Bill Clinton, the media-crowned Democratic front 
runner. And thus, with a heartfelt squeamishness that outsid- 
ers will find hard to credit, the American press takes up some 
unfinished business from four years ago: deciding what to 
publish about presidential candidates’ private lives. 

The Gary Hart follies of the 1987-88 campaign left the is- 
sue unresolved. But the particulars of that episode established 
a standard few future candidate sex scandals could hope to 
match: the misbehavior was current. The perpetrator was vir- 
tually caught with his pants down. He had specifically invited 
scrutiny of his private life: “Follow me around, I don’t care.” 
And the behavior was deemed to be specifically relevant to 
pre-existing questions about the candidate’s “character.” 
Since Hart was widely suspected of philandering, evidence 
that he actually did philander was admissible to the public de- 
bate. Evidence of philandering by a candidate not previously 
suspected of it presumably would fail this odd test. 

Many journalists hoped the Gary Hart standard would 
stick and thereby excuse them from further contemplation of 
this distressing subject. They hoped especially for an unwrit- 
ten rule that only ongoing goings-on count. But it’s probably 
not going to be that easy. Nor should it be. 

Musings on this ripe topic often muddle three distinct 
questions: First, what level of proof is required of stories 
about marital infidelity? Second, should such stories be sup- 
pressed, even if provably true, out of respect for the candi- 
date’s privacy? And third, are past extramarital affairs (to 
take the meat-and-potatoes issue here) relevant to a candi- 
date’s qualifications for office? 

Question One is simple, in theory. Sexual allegations 
should meet the same standard of proof as allegations on any 
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other subject. By their nature, sexual allegations are often 
furtive and hard to prove. That is a perfectly good reason not 
to publish them. 

But there is a genuine dilemma. Rumors can become so 
thick and widespread that not to report their existence— 
even if they cannot be proved—becomes a kind of dishones- 
ty. The Washington Post once got in trouble for publishing a 
rumor without proof it was true, and defended itself editori- 
ally on grounds that, well, it’s true there was a rumor. Much 
chortling and indignation at that. But it’s not a worthless 
point. Past profiles of Clinton, in TIME and elsewhere, have 
reported vague rumors about marital infidelity as exactly 
that, and rightly so, 

The specific accusations published last week have been 


‘peddled for more than a year by a disgruntled former state 


employee Clinton had fired. The purveyor has zero evi- 
dence, and Clinton and the women allegedly involved all 
deny it. But the stories were published in the Star, a super- 
market tabloid, picked up by the two New York papers, and 
thus became fair game for everyone else. 

It is easy to sneer at this process whereby the daintier 
elements of the press can enjoy sex while still claiming to 
have preserved their virginity: they simply wait for their 
less fastidious brethren to report something, then report— 
with distaste—that it has been reported. But it’s harder to 
know how to avoid the problem. The fact that a story 
claiming that Bill Clinton has had six mistresses appeared 
on the front page of the New York Post is of legitimate 
news value to the readers of the New York Times. At 
some point the Times must have faith that i , readers, if 
offered the same evidence, are as capable as its editors of 
dismissing such stories as unreliable. 

But why should such stories be published even if they are 
true? The question here is not whether past sexual adven- 
tures are relevant to a candidate’s fitness for office. That’s 
Question Three. Question Two is who gets to decide Ques- 
tion Three. And the answer is: the voters, not journalists, 
should decide. I may think that a candidate’s past or even 
present sexual activities are completely irrelevant compared 
with his views on the federal deficit (which the Star has cho- 
sen to ignore). In fact, that’s pretty close to what I do think. 
But what right do I have, as a journalist in a democracy, to 
decide that for others? 

Obviously, if there was general agreement among the vot- 
ers that a candidate’s sexual history is politically irrelevant, it 
would not matter much to candidates what the New York Post 
chose to publish about their sexual histories, or even whether 
or not what the Post published was true. What makes this sub- 
ject so thorny for politicians and journalists alike is precisely 
that they fear it is political dynamite and will indeed affect 
how people vote. And if people wish to vote against a candi- 
date because he has cheated on his wife (even if his wife 
doesn’t care and is, in fact, part of the conspiracy of silence), 
the press should not be in the business of playing censor and 
denying them information for fear they'll misuse it. 

So the proper test for the journalist is not whether he 
thinks the information is politically relevant, but whether he 
thinks it would be politically relevant to a significant number 
of voters. Obviously this isn’t an exact science. My own sense 
is that the current line is somewhere between a dalliance or 
two many years ago and more energetic misbehavior recent- 
ly. More forthright testing of that line might produce some 
pleasant surprises for those journalists who fear that their 
fellow citizens are too prudish for the country’s good. At the 
least, it would force the citizenry to decide how much they 
really care about a candidate’s sexual history, and might 
thereby hasten the day when journalists could, with a clean 
conscience, stop reporting such matters. s 
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your: going to the 1992 Olympic Games 
welll lige picking up your tickets. 





The U.S. Olympic Committee will 
or. vse Olson Travelworld as an official 
POSTAL SEBVCE travel Company for the upcoming 
Games, because Olson has what it 
takes to get 120,000 tickets out in a 
few weeks. Likewise, Olson will use 
Express Mail* overnight service from the post 
office to deliver those tickets, because Express 
Mail has guaranteed overnight delivery* a low 
price and will pick up unlimited packages for a 
single pickup charge. Now, if you want reliable 
overnight delivery ata great low price, which 
company are you going to use? For pickup, call 
1-800-222-1811. We deliver. 
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UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE 
1991 USPS *SOME RESTRICTIONS APPLY. CONTACT YOUR POST OFFICE FOR DETAILS. 36 USC 380 
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THIS MEETS ALL FEDERAL | 
STANDARDS AND It ISN'T E 


You probably didn’t even know it, but the fe 
ment has some pretty tough safety standards wh 
COCO MIA MO MAO UM BE GMM Mime titicw || 
side-door and roof strength, to accelerator contr 
designed to better protect your family. 

For some reason vans don't have to meet all 
dards that cars do. However, one of them does. 

It's the 1992 Toyota Previa. The only van tha 
demanding safety standards set forth by the fede 
And not because we have to. But because we wa 
dard features like driver-side air bag** and rear | 
mounted stoplamp. You can even get optional ant 

You see, when it comes to your family’s safet 
government's standards we're trying to live up to 


“T love what you 


> TC 


*Meets all passenger car federal motor vehicle safety standards except models with optional privacy glass due to 
nitude to inflate the 
three-point lap and shoulder belt system, and the air bag may not inflate. So, safety belts should be worn at all t 

location of your nearest dealer. Get More From Life , . . Buckle Up! © 1991 Ti 





Supplemental Restraint System (SRS) which activates in a front-end accident of enough m 


